





Attraction that 

CANNOT BE OVER¬ 
SOLD EXPLOIT IT 
TO THE LIMIT !!! 


CO-OPERATIVE ADS 


ESSAY CONTESTS 


A WAR OF HEARTS 

ten loved this radiant beauty; one 
was a king who offered her power and 
riches, the other was a humble soldier 
who could offer nothing but love—the 
love her heart yearned for. Which should 
she choose? 


The matchless charms of Du Barry made her the envy of every woman in 
France. Her beauty was the toast of all the titled gallants and caused a King 
to place the Treasury of a Kingdom at her feet. Her clothes were made of 
silks and satins. Rarest of jewels enhanced the charms of her personality. Her 
coiffure and mode of dress established the styles for the capitals of the world. 

This background of luxury and wealth gives you a wonderful opportunity 
for a tie-up with newspapers for a double or single page merchant co-operative 
advertising. 

Take this idea to your local newspaper editor far enough in advance to give 
him the greatest amount of time possible to line up the merchants. 

A heading along these lines could be used with great sales effect for mer¬ 
chants as well as the picture. "You, too, can be as fascinating as Du Barry by 
purchasing the latest in styles from these high grade merchants.” Merchants 
dealing in ladies shoes, hose, lingerie, clothes, jewelry, adornment for the hair, 
evening wraps, etc., would be those most interested in an/advertisement of 
this nature. 

Beauty parlors, stores selling cosmetics, creams, powders, perfumes, facial 
experts, in fact anyone ministering to the cares of the skin and feminine beauty 
would be interested in this style of advertis¬ 
ing. Use the angle "The beauty of Du Barry 
fascinated a King; the beauty of American 
women fascinates the world.” 

You can clinch this idea in connection 
with your co-operative advertising splash by 
offering your dealers a merchandising display 
in your lobby. Place a fair sized all glass show 
case in your inside lobby or mezzanine. Place 
a card over the top reading "If Du Barry 
were a modern, these are the clothes she 
would, wear.” Each merchant who enters his 
ad in the double page truck is privileged to 
place one high grade article in this case along 
with a small credit card. 


UNUSUAL 
LOVE STORIES 

The waters of true love never run smooth 
and there are a number of interesting cases 
in your town showing the strange, and many 
times, interesting obstacles that young lovers 
have to surmount before their love is consum¬ 
mated by marriage. Hold a contest to find the 
couple in your town that have had the most 
unusual and interesting obstacle to overcome 
and how this was accomplished. Draw paral¬ 
lels with the harrowing romance of "Du 
Barry.” 

Here is a stunt that has romance and inter¬ 
est written all over it. Take the ideas to your 
local editor. Arrange to hold this contest 
under his auspices. Have the winning couple 
attend the theatre as your guests. Induce your 
local department or furnishing st6re to give 
the lucky couple a prize in household furnish- 
ings. 



There is nothing more flattering to your public than an opportunity to pub¬ 
licly express their views, ideas, and thoughts on various subjects. The newspapers 
encourage it. There is no better medium of advertising than contests of various 
kinds carried under the auspices of your local newspaper. Norma Talmadge in 
"Du Barry, Woman of Passion,” offers a gold mine of ideas carrying a strong 
appeal for your public. Herewith are listed a number of subjects that can be 
used for newspaper contests: 

"Who are famous sirens of history?” 

"Cause and effect of the French Revolution.” 

"Norma Talmadge is one of the most romantic figures on the screen.” 

"The Passion for luxury is an evil of mankind.” 

"What would Du Barry be like were she alive today?” 

"Ever since Cleopatra was admired by Mark Antony, the same feminine''' 
weaknesses have prevailed.” 

"Compare the feminine apparel worn in Du Barry’s time with the modes of 
today.” 

"Norma Talmadge is one of our greatest actresses.” 

"Love is the greatest motivating factor in real life.” 

" 'Du Barry’ is the ideal talking picture.” 
If your newspaper carries a school page 
as most of the popular dailies do, arrange 
with them for a direct contest among the vari¬ 
ous classes and grades in the public schools. 
Offer a worth-while prize to the class in En¬ 
glish submitting the best essay on the French 
Revolution or any other subjects listed above 
that would be applicable. 

For history classes, conduct a contest to 
decide the most interesting siren of history, 
and in three hundred words give reasons why 
she is the most interesting. If it is not Du 
Barry, have the students draw comparisons 
between her and the sirens of their choice. 
Another theme for the history classes could be 
"The Influence of Women on Great Men of 
History.” 
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DRESSING 
ROOM STUNT 


Norma Talmadge used a portable dress¬ 
ing room during the filming of this produc¬ 
tion. Arrange to have your carpenter build 
you, out of compo board, a portable dressing 
room on wheels. Have a sign painted over 
the door saying "Du Barry’s dressing room— 
Keep out.” 

Place this display in the lobby of the the¬ 
atre where it can be plainly seen from the 
street. In the center on a height the level of 
a man’s eyes place two peek holes and lettered 
in black chalk the worlds "Take a Peek.” 

Have the inside illuminated with a splash 
of photographs from the production. This 
stunt should create a lot of interest among 
your patrons and focus attention on the front 
of your theatre. 
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DU BARRY AND THE 
MODERNS 


The very fact that women have occupied an im¬ 
portant place in the affairs of Nations in the past, 
influencing men toward greater goals, controlling 
the destinies of Nations, swaying politics, offers a 
topic so alive, so interesting that a flood of discus¬ 
sion can be let loose in your town getting you 
plenty of mouth to mouth publicity and an abun¬ 
dance of free newspaper space. 

Such subjects as: 

"Women, the spur to great men of history.” 

"Women’s influence in politics, swaying the des¬ 
tinies of Nations.” 

"Women, the romancers, the charmers, whose 
influence can be for the highest good or the 
basest evil.” 

"The modern woman is the same as Du Barry.” 

"The same jealousies, hates, selfishness, tempta¬ 
tions, that swayed Du Barry sway the modern 
woman as well.” 

Many criticisms ■ have been heaped upon the 
modern woman, but history shows us that they 


are no different now than they were heretofore. 
They have the same weaknesses and human frail¬ 
ties to overcome, they have the same influence for 
good and evil, and they still are, through their 
charms, the stimulation to drive men on to the 
accomplishment of bigger and greater things. 

Take this subject direct to your local editor. 
Point out to him that the life of Du Barry is only 
modernism in another setting. Arrange for him 
to treat this fact editorially. Get your educators, 
Women’s Clubs, philosophers, and prominent 
writers to give their opinions. Start a discussion 
along this line and watch the tremendous sweep 
of publicity you will receive. 

There might be a local touch you can add to the 
campaign by having successful men, who owe a 
good measure of their achievement to their wives, 
to give interviews about the place women hold in 
the world of affairs. But irrespective of whether 
you can give the local touch to this or not you still 
have plenty of meat for one of the most interesting 
discussions of the day, one that has an equal ap¬ 
peal to the women as well as the men. Make use 
of it and cash in on some splendid publicity. 


PLAY UP THE JEWELRY 
ANGLE 


Norma Talmadge and jewelry! Can you think 
of a more fitting combination? In "Du Barry, 
Woman of Passion,” Miss Talmadge supplies every 
showman with some real live advertising bait. She 
wears jewelry, the rarest and most precious in the 
world. 

One of Norma Talmadge’s chief hobbies is the 
^.saving of antique jewelry. Get in touch with your 
jewelry stores and arrange for window displays 
featuring their oddest and most unusual antique 
jewelry. Decorate this display with photographs 
of Norma Talmadge and scenes from the picture 
in which jewelry is plainly shown. 

Here is a chance to cash in on a most unique 
and interesting contest. "Du Barry” was noted for 
possessing a very rich treasury of rare gems and 
jewels. Hold a contest in co-operation with your 
leading jewelry stores and your local newspaper 
to find the oldest, rarest, and most valuable piece 


of old jewelry in your town. Point out to your 
local jewelers that here is a chance to stimulate in¬ 
terest in all kinds of personal adornments. Anyone 
owning any old jewelry is always proud of it and 
will gladly allow the jeweler to display it in his 
window or in a special lobby exhibit. 

As a prize have the jewelers give a modern piece 
of jewelry to the winners. The old jewels are to 
be returned to the owners as soon as the contest is 
over. Free tickets to the show can be given the 
contestants. The contest and display, of course, are 
to be tied in with the picture playing at your 
theatre. 

The newspaper can give you write-ups about the 
various pieces entered and keep the interest alive. 
Bring this idea to the attention of your local editor 
and most prominent jeweler in town and you will 
find this contest to be one that will bring you all 
kinds of valuable publicity. 


MOST FASCINATING WINK 


Flirting is an art, and there are no greater artists 
in this line than the young girls of today. "Du 
Barry” was likewise quite an adept in the art of 
working her personal charms to the consternation 
and capitulation of the masculine heart. Here is 
a chance to give your High School students plenty 
to talk about. Nearly every High School has a 
school body or organization. Arrange with the 
heads of this organization to find the girl with most 
fascinating wink selected from each class. 

After these selections have been made the win¬ 
ners are to attend the opening of "Du Barry, Wo¬ 
man of Passion” and the final winner selected from 
the stage of your theatre. Give the winner a worth¬ 
while prize and also distribute free tickets to the 
other contestants. 


The best way to work this stunt would be to 
have the student body set aside a certain day as 
"Winking Day.” This will give all the school a 
chance to appraise the value of the various winks 
of the girls. The theatre distributes voting blanks, 
one winner to represent each class. 

The winners are to demonstrate their winking 
abilities on your stage, before judges or the audi¬ 
ence, to decide the prize-getters. Motion pictures 
of the "winkers” can be flashed on’the screen so 
that the public can vote for their own favorites. 

There is nothing better to create interest among 
High School students than a stunt of this kind and 
if worked harmlessly will create for you plenty of 
comment and interest in the picture playing at 
your theatre. 
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A KING BEGGED FOR 
HER FAVORS! HER 
EVERY WISH WAS A 
COMMAND! 
Glamorous Lady of Love 
hungering at a banquet 
of kisses for the caress 
born of a true man’s de¬ 
votion. A great star in the 
perfect talking picture en¬ 
tertainment. 
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nighty drama or a 
beautiful romance in 
which Norma Talmadge 
IS the great Enchantress 
sacrifices love for luxury 
ind then risks life for her 
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Books about 

FAMOUS SIRENS 

Herewith are listed a number of popular books 
published on famous sirens of history. This infor¬ 
mation is given to you to help arrange tie-ups with 
book stores and libraries. Have book stores feature 
the different tie-ins, and get up book marks listing 
books on famous sirens. 


DU BARRY 

"Memoirs of Countess Du Barry,” by Herself. 

M. W. Dunn Co. 

”Story of Du Barry,” by James Lauren Ford. 

F. A. Stokes Co. 

"Madam Du Barry, the King’s Mistress,” by Jean 
de la Hire. M. A. Donohue Co., Chicago. 

"Du Barry” (one of six plays), by David Belasco. 

Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

LADY HAMILTON 

"Lady Hamilton,” by Hilda Gamlin. E. Howell. 

HELEN OF TROY 

"A Daughter of the Gods,” by Lea Donald. Grafton Press. 
"Historic Lovers,” by W. L. George. Hutchison & Co. 


CLEOPATRA 

"Cleopatra, A Study,” by Henry Houssaye. Du- 
prat Company. 

"Cleopatra of Egypt, Antiquities Queen of Ro¬ 
mance.” Hutchison & Co. 

"Cleopatra,” by Henry Greville. Ticknor & Co., 
Boston. 

"Cleopatra, A Romance,” by George Ebers. D. 
Appleton & Co. 

"Cleopatra in fudaea,” by Arthur Symons. J. 
Lane & Co. 

"Cleopatra’s Barge Ship,” by Geo. Crownin- 
shield. D. B. Updike. 
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DU BARRY 
CATCHLINES 

She toyed with fate and masculine hearts, winning the admiration 
of a King and the homage of a Kingdom but losing an honest 
love, the treasure of her heart. 

* * * 

She thought happiness lay in fine feathers, tinselled surroundings 
and luxury but found only the dregs of discontent and the 
tragedy of failure. 

* * * 

Even her cleverness of mind and brilliancy of wit could not save 
her from the penalty issued by the Gods of fate against this 
Love Toy of a King. 

^ 

Norma Talmadge soars to the highest peaks of artistry as "Du 
Barry" the Enchantress who almost loses an honest love when 
she falls into a trap baited with luxury, ease, and precious 
jewels. 

* * * 

"Du Barry," ruler of a King, found romance on the road of life 
but the lure of gold and precious jewels carried her into the 
mire of intrigue from which there was no escape. 

* * * 

Norma Talmadge, as "Du Barry, Woman of Passion,” is exqui¬ 
sitely beautiful in all her regal splendor. She is captivating 
as the deluded love hungry girl who sought romance amid the 
artificiality of Court Life. 


A King idolized her, the Aristocracy worshiped her, a nation hated 
her, but a Captain of the Guard loved her. 

* * * 

A puppet in the hands of fate searching for the jewel of happiness 
in the treasure chest of a nation, Du Barry finds her rainbow 
trail lost in the glamour and glitter of Court Life. 

* * * 

Dazzled by luxury, enchanted by flattery, Du Barry heeded not the 
knock of romance at the door of her heart. 

* * * 

A King swayed by her whims and fancies, a Nation’s treasury at 
her command, a Queen of Hearts, with men paying her hom¬ 
age, but her heart belonged to a commoner who had come to 
hate her. 

* * * 

Her heart said "yes" but her mind said "no" and her romance 
fought desperately for life in her garden of love, nearly killed 
by the weeds of passion, jealousy and hate. 

* * * 

She struggled for love against a relentless fate while a mighty 
Monarch pulled the strings. 

* * * 

She received adoration from a King, wealth from a Nation, flat¬ 
tery from men, but a humble soldier held her heart. 

* ' * * 

A mighty drama of a beautiful romance in which Norma Talmadge 
as "Du Barry, Woman of Passion" sidesteps love for luxury 
and then sacrifices all for love. 

•f' 

A palpitating romance with Norma Talmadge never more beau¬ 
tiful, more alluring, nor more fascinating than as "Du Barry” 
whose seductive charms fascinated a King and Mastered a 
Nation. 



BALLYHOOS 


Fascinate the women patrons by using a lobby display offering a comparison of styles worn 
today as compared with those of Du Barry’s time. Arrange with a local department store or dress 
shop to supply you with mannikins dressed in some of the latest styles. In the center have one 
draped to resemble the costume worn by Norma Talmadge as "Du Barry,” a sample of this dress 
can be made up by using one of the still reproductions as a model. Give the dress shop a cour¬ 
tesy card. The advertising accruing to the store from this stunt will more than repay the effort 
made in effecting the display. 


Playing Card Display 

Tnere is no better method of 
selling the beautiful romance of 
"Du Barry, Woman of Passion,” 
than in the expression of love as 
signified by playing cards. Make 
up a card to resemble the ace of 
hearts, large enough to extend 
from the young lady’s knees to 
her throat leaving only the head 
and lower limbs showing. Have 
two of these made, one for the 
front and the other for the back. 
On a prominent place on each 
card, in bold letters, run the word¬ 
ing "Norma Talmadge as the ace 
of all heart charmers, "Du Barry, 

Woman of Passion,” at the........ 

.theatre.” 

You can elaborate on this stunt 
by having a number of girls with 
the cards instead of just one. Have 
them walk about the busy sections 
of the town when the crowds are 
greatest. You will find that they will attract plenty of attention. 

A good teaser idea would be to make up replicas of the ace of hearts, 
similar in style and size to a regular playing card. Any printer can make 
them for you. On the face of the card merely state "Who is the ace of 
hearts?” On the back of the card run the theatre imprint, name of show 
and date. 

Distribution of these could be made in cigar stores or any store that 
sells playing cards. 




Automobile Stunt 


Get up a baltyhoo consisting of an ultra modern automobile and a fash¬ 
ionable horse-drawn carriage of other days. 

Place a beautiful woman dressed in the loveliest new creations in the 
auto, and a beauty in a striking Du Barry costume in the coach. Send 
the coach and car through the streets of the town one in back of the other. 

On the carriage run a banner stating "Carriages were the height of 
fashion when Milady Du Barry reigned as queen of hearts.” On the 

automobile run a banner stating "The Beauties of today pick the. 

(name of car..to travel in. See Norma Talmadge as 'Du Barry, 

Woman of Passion’ at the......theatre with its amazing 

fashion displays, etc.” Get one of your local agencies to lend you the car 
free and give over window space to the display. 


A NATION BOWED TO THIS SI 

Millions paid homage to the striking little beauty who was t 
and rose to be the greatest force in the French empire. Lavi 
and luxuries, lolling in sumptuous grandeur in the exclusiv 
nobility, her heart wept for the humble soldier she had love 
of the greatest love stories ever told. 
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Norma Talmadge gives a performance in this spec¬ 
tacular romance which will rank with the truly 
great portrayals of the talking screen. Never has 
she been more alluring, more gorgeous, more 
sparkling than as the fashionable, frivolous and 
fascinating enchantress whom the world considers 
"Grand High Priestess of Love.” A superb enter- 
I tainment. 
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Here is a 10,000-word serialization on "Du Barry, Wo¬ 
man of Passion” that is a knockout. It is just the material 
editors are clamoring for and a great means for advertising 
this production. 

Prepared by a prominent author this serial story is avail¬ 
able to you in mimeograph form FREE of charge at your 
United Artists Exchange. 

The plot in serial form carries all of the fire, dramatic 
heart punch, romantic interest and sensational thrills found 
in the original screen story and does them all justice. Your 
public, once reading it, will find their movie-going desires 
inflamed to see the production. 

The story of this gorgeous beauty dressed in luxurious 
silks and satins, toying with the loves of Kings and men 
while she herself, had lost her heart to a common soldier, 
is vividly told in the ten smashing episodes. 

The dynamic drama set in an atmosphere of color and 
beauty, the ceaseless efforts of Du Barry to escape from the 
creeping tentacles of sinister hates and jealousies, political 
intrigues and insidious machinations, are all told with a 
glamour that establishes reader interest by vividly pictur- 


FREE — A 10,000 WORD 
SERIALIZATION 

ing the sensational heart beats of "Du Barry, Woman of 
Passion.” It will make the readers your eager patrons. 

This fictionization is in ten thousand words. It is broken 
up into ten chapters, each chapter averaging one thousand 
words. At the head of each installment are mentioned 
stills that are appropriate for illustrations. No cuts or mats 
of these shots are available. 

Give this serialization to your newspaper well in advance 
of the showing. Arrange for your editor to campaign about 
it well in advance of the publication of the first installment. 
Start the story so that it finishes on the last day of your run. 

This story dealing with the life of one of the most pic¬ 
turesque romancers of history carries enough dramatic 
punch and heart interest to create a record audience. Use 
it; play to packed houses. 


Radio Talk 

Here is a feature certain to prove of interest to radio lis¬ 
teners. It has been so handled as to arouse a maximum of 
curiosity about your showing. Slight revision makes this 
feature ideal for newspaper use. 


Every great age has had its great charmers. This fact I dis¬ 
covered after pouring through interesting data that covered a 
period of years, in order to find the real Comtesse Du Barry, 
whose life story presents even in this modern day, one of the 
world’s most beautiful romances. It will be presented next 

.at the...theatre 

as "Du Barry, Woman of Passion,” Norma Talmadge’s latest 
and greatest performance for the talking screen. 

Egypt had its Cleopatra, ancient Greece its Aspasia and Lais, 
Rome its Tullia D’Aragona, Constantinople its Theodora, En¬ 
gland its Nell Gwyn and Lady Hamilton, Middle Europe its 
Wilhelmena von Graevenitz and Barbara Blomberg, and France 
—well France felt the lure of a ravishing list from Ninon de 
Lenclos to Marquise de Montespan, and from Madame Pompa¬ 
dour to Comtesse Du Barry. 

What was the strange secret of their hold on men? They 
were seldom discreet in their love affairs, but they did have 
beauty, wit, power and purpose sufficient to fascinate Kings 
and sway the destinies of Nations. They lived for love and 
luxury and often left tragedy to perpetuate their names. 

Out of this list of the most bewitching feminine charmers 
there is none that stands out so strongly as Comtesse Du Barry 
who toyed with the heart of the great King Louis of France. It 
was her gorgeous beauty, coy wit, brilliancy of mind and youth¬ 
ful vivacity that gave her control over a King, placed the purse 
of a Nation at her command, laid her in the satin-lined lap of 
luxury, yet she gave her heart, her love to a common soldier in 
the King’s Guard. Here is an inspirational setting, a heart 
appealing motivation for one of the most beautiful romances 
the world has ever known. 

Just as I was, so you will be, charmed by the sweep of this 
intense love story, captivated by its background of beauty and 
luxury, and enchanted by its rapid plot development that leads 
to a sensationally thrilling climax. 

Picture for yourself Norma Talmadge as "Du Barry,” a 
gorgeous beauty dressed in luxurious silks and satins, enmeshed 
in a tangled web of conspiracies and political intrigues, toying 
with the heart of a great King while she herself, gave her 
heart to a common soldier. Here you will find Norma Tal¬ 
madge more alluring, more lovely, and more divine than you 
have ever seen her before. You will see William Farnum as 
the idolizing King and Conrad Nagel as the dashing lover, and 
a supporting cast that includes Hobart Bosworth, Ullrich Haupt, 
Allison Skipworth, Henry Kolker and others. 

You will enjoy "Du Barry, Woman of Passion.” It is Norma 
Talmadge in the greatest role of her career. 
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All the beauty and sparkle of this tensely dramatic ro¬ 
mance arc expressed in the posters. They have been created 
with the fundamental idea of aiding you in selling this 
production to your public. Cut-outs for lobby stands, and 
marquee displays can be easily made, providing you with a 
very effective sales weapon. 

Capitalize on Norma’s tremendous popularity by making cut-outs of her and 
placing them on the top of your marquee. 
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(20a) 



Dii Barry 

(Played by 
Norma Talmadge ) 


(20d) 



The Schemet 

(Played by 
Ullrich Haupt ) 


(20b) 



The Love Slave 

(Played by 
William Farnum ) 


(20e) 


The Hostess 

(Played by 
Allison Skipworth) 


(20c) 



The Lover 

(Played by 
Conrad Nagel ) 

( 20 {) 



T he Patriot 

(Played by 
Hobart Bosworth ) 



Use these thumbnail drawings in your programs, newspaper ads and 
throwaways. Offer prizes for the best 50-word character reading of all six 
personalities. Have your editor give the contest considerable space. Inter¬ 
est the schools in this idea. For these sketches order 20a, b, c, d, e and f 
Thumbnail Character Drawings (Two Col. Mat of Set 10c; Cuts each 30c). 


Cash In on “Du Barry” 

Title Tie-Ups 

A number of commodities are being manufactured today with 
the trade name of "Du Barry.” Women’s cosmetics, clothing and 
various other articles are being sold on the strength of the cam¬ 
paigns launched to make "Du Barry” merchandise worthy of 
public confidence and patronage. 

There are a number of "Du Barry” shops in various key cities. 
If there is one in your town engineer a co-operative campaign 
with it. 

Arrange tie-ups with all local dealers handling "Du Barry” 
articles. Have them take part in a co-operative advertising cam¬ 
paign run with the aid of your local newspaper. 

Conduct a contest through the columns of the paper offering 
prizes to readers sending in the best ten-word slogans for each of 
the different types of product bearing the "Du Barry” trade-name. 
Include a stipulation requesting ten-word slogans for the picture 
as well. 

Induce the merchants to incorporate the winning contributions 
in their ad copy and compensate the authors with awards of "Du 
Barry” merchandise. 

The business resulting from the co-operative ad campaign 
should be a sufficient inducement to your editor to give these pro¬ 
motional contests plenty of space. 


LOCAL “DU BARRYS” 


Every woman likes to think herself appealing to 
men. There is a sub-conscious rivalry among the sex 
as to who of them possess the most allure. 

Work up a contest around this natural tendency by 
selecting the most beautiful girls in town to be honored 
as special guests of your theatre to attend a gala per¬ 
formance of "Du Barry” in which there are speeches 
by local officials, flashlight pictures for the newspapers 
and local movies for your screen. Let your copy state 
that "Du Barry was considered the most beautiful wo¬ 
man of her time. Who are the most beautiful women 
of Blanktown? Who in our day could have vied with 
the fair enchantress? Who is the modern Du Barry?' 
plays and newspaper write-ups featuring the contest. 
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]ty(OVIE MEMORY TEST 


Three of the most popular stars known to picture fans appear in "Du Barry.” Their names have long 
been synonymous with the best in motion pictures. Everybody recalls their brilliant performances in two or 
more great pictures of the past. 

Tax the memories of your townspeople in a contest which will be certain to arouse widespread interest. 
Have your newspaper editor run combined lists of all the outstanding productions of all three players and 
offer prizes for those successfully identifying the pictures in which each player has appeared. A given num¬ 
ber of productions can be printed each day. Those telling who of the three stars appeared in the films listed 
are to be given prizes. 


Below are listed the principal pictures in which each of these three players (Norma Talmadge, William 
Farnum and Conrad Nagel) have appeared. 

NORMA TALMADGE’S Pictures Are: 


"The Dixie Mother" 

"The Battle-Cry of Peace" 
"Good-bye Summer" 

"The Sepoy Rebellion" 

"The Neighboring Kingdoms" 

' The Way of a Man with a Maid " 
"Under the Daisies” 

"A Daughter’s Strange Inheri- 

"The Crown Prince's Double" 
"Panthea” 

"Poppy” 

' 'The Secret of the Storm Country' ’ 
"De Luxe Annie" 

"The Safety Curtain” 

"The Heart of Wetona" 


"Way of a Woman" 
"Nancy Lee" 

"The Isle of Conquest" 
"She Loves and Lies" 
"The Branded Woman" 
"The Passion Flower" 
"Love’s Redemption" 
"The Eternal Flame" 
"Within the Law” 

"The Song of Love” 
"The Only Woman" 
"Graustark” 

"Camille” 

"Woman Disputed" 

"A Tale of Two Cities” 
"The Peace-Maker" 


• "The Extension Table” 

" "Counsel for the Defense" 
"Mrs. 'Enry 'Awkins" 

"The Fortunes of a Composer” 
! "Wild Animals at Large" 

1 "The Criminal" 

"The Social Secretary" 
"Fifty-Fifty" 

"The Law of Compensation" 
"The Moth" 

"Ghosts of Yesterday” 

"By Right of Purchase" 

"Her Own Way” 

"The Forbidden City” 

"A Probation Wife" 


"New Moon” 

"A Daughter of Two Worlds" 
"The Woman Gives" 

"Yes or No” 

"The Sign on the Door” 

"The Wonderful Thing" 
"Smilin' Through" 

"A Voice from the Minaret” 
"Ashes of Vengeance" 
"Secrets" 

"The Lady” 

"Kiki” 

"The Dove” 

"New York Nights" 

"Du Barry, Woman of Passion' 


"The Spoilers" 

"Les Miserables" 

"The Lone Star Ranger" 
"Last of the Duanes” 
"The Conqueror” 

"The Rainbow Trail" 
"The Orphan” 


"Little Women" 

"Sacred and Profane Love" 
'The Lost Romance" 
"Unseen Forces" 

"Eternal Three" 

"Caught in the Fog” 
"Memory Lane" 

"Waning Sex” 

"There You Are” 

"Slightly Used" 

"If I Were Single” 
"London After Midnight” 


WILLIAM FARNUM’S 


"The Joyous Trouble Maker" 
"Drag Harlan" 

"The Scuttlers Perjury" 
"Shackles of Gold" 
"Moonshine Valley” 

"Brass Commandments" 

"Tale of Two Cities” 


"Idle Rich” 

"Hollywood Revue of 1929" 
"Redemption" 

"The Sacred Flame" 

"One Romantic Night" 
"Three Weeks" 

"Sun-Up” 


Pictures Are: 

"Riders of the Purple Sage" 
"Wolves of the Night” 
"Wings of the Morning” 
"When a Man Sees Red” 
"Heart Strings" 

"The Adventurer" 

"If I Were King" 

Pictures Are: 

"The Lion and the Mouse" 
"What Every Woman Knows" 
"Midsummer Madness" 
"Saturday Night" 

]'Tess of the D'Urbervilles” 
"Fool's Paradise" 

"Dance Madness" 

"Tin Hats" 

"Heaven on Earth" 

"Quality Street" 

"The Girl from Chicago” 


CONRAD NAGEL’S 

"Glorious Betsy" 

"Michigan Kid" 

"State Street Sadie” 

"Red Wine" 


"His Greatest Sacrifice" 

"A Stage Romance” 

"Without Compromise" 

"The Gun Fighter” 

"The Man Who Fights Alone” 
"Du Barry, Woman of Passion" 


<0 


"Tenderloin” 

"Diamond Handcuffs" 
"Redeeming Sin” 

['Kid Gloves” 

"Dynamite” 

"Thirteenth Chair” 

;;The Kiss” 

"The Ship from Shanghai" 
"Du Barry, Woman of Passion" 
"The Snob" 

"The Mysterious Lady” 



SHE RISKED LIFE 
FOR HER LOVER! 

While thousands of angry 
revolutionists stormed at the 
palace gates screaming for 
her life, Du Barry watched 
the royal guard lead her man 
off to execution. Forgotten 
were the millions of admirers, 
the king’s patronage and 
fabulous wealth and the great 
luxury at her command. In 
one mad moment she rushed 
to the gates, and let in the 
raging hordes. One of the 
great scenes in the year’s su¬ 
preme romantic spectacle. 
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Screendom’s most talented ac- 
contributes the peak per¬ 
formance of her career in a 
role more colorful than any 
she has ever played. 
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WORTHY of an INTENSIVE 
CAMPAIGN 


VIVID 

DRAMA 
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LOBBY 

DISPLAYS 

At a moderate cost you can make a number of 
lobby displays which while not only serving as pat¬ 
ronage builders in themselves, will provide you 
with an effective means of exhibiting the stills 
available on your attraction. Here are suggestions 
for a number of displays of this type. 

As a base for one of these exhibits show a num¬ 
ber of men gathered around a beauty and paying 
her homage. The illustration can show the men 
from the waist, which will not only heighten the 
effectiveness of the picture but allow more space 
for the stills. Use light green or pink as a back¬ 
ground; blacks, blues, pinks and whites for the 
figures; work up the lettering in the star’s name 
and the title in some dark color such as crimson or 
purple. 

A second design can be worked up by taking a 
subject such as is shown in still 58 of your set of 
thirties in which the lovers are in a tense pose and 
use it as the base for a background given over to 
phantom masked faces. A star head could also be 
used as the key spot in the display. This worked up 
in purple and green will provide a strikingly pro¬ 
vocative display. 

A third layout can be prepared by making use of 
the riot scenes as a motif. The sea of faces, swarm¬ 



ing arms, animated bodies can be carried through 
the entire background. As a relief a large star 
head of Norma Talmadge, perhaps one cut out 
from the paper, might adorn the top of the design. 
Use blacks and browns for the figures and mold 
these dark shades into pink toward the top of the 
card. 

A silhouette of two or three principal characters 
worked up in a dark color can serve to illustrate 


yet another display. Work up the background in 
yellow with heads of the lovers kissing, in saffron 
color as a motif. 

Some of the schemes mentioned above have been 
visualized in the miniature cards shown above. 
Show these to your artists and have him work out 
either enlarged reproductions of these suggestions 
in the color combinations indicated or similar de¬ 
signs of his own in original color schemes. 


DAZZLING 

SPECTACLE 
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WINDOW 
TIE-UPS 

Window displays are a very important part of 
your campaign. The stills on "Du Barry” lend 
themselves especially well to such use. Many of the 
subjects provide ideal material for tie-ups with 
dealers handling various lines of merchandise. 
These stills which are 8x10, glossy finish, may be 
ordered from your exchange in sets of 30 and 20 at 
small cost. Order a sizeable quantity of them and 
sell your public the notion of enjoying "Du Barry” 
through picture tie-ups with your local merchants. 

Stills suitable to advertise various types of merchan¬ 
dise appear below. 

BEAUTY PARLORS—Talmadge Star 
Heads—Spl. FF-8, FF-12, FF-17. 

BEDS & BEDDING—51, 54. 

CARPETS & RUGS—48. 

COSTUMERS—A-1, 38, Nagel Publ. A-9. 

FANS—Talmadge-R, Talmadge-W. 

FLORISTS—31. 

FURNITURE—42, 48, 51. 





PICTURE FRAMES—42. 
RESTAURANTS—91, 88. 
SILVERWARE—42. 

STATIONERY—70. 

WOMEN'S APPAREL—51, 44, 53, 54. 
WOMEN’S HATS—A-l, 10, 106. 
WOMEN’S SHOES—42. 

CANDY—GIFTS—FLOWERS, ETC.— 
(Two Lovers) 103, 104. 


FURS—42, 44, 53. 

GLASSWARE—91, 98. 

INTERIOR DECORATORS—30, 42, 48, 
51. 

JEWELERS — Talmadge-A, Talmadge-F, 
64. 

MAKE-UP SHOPS—Talmadge Star 
Heads, FF-8, FF-12, FF-17. 

MEN’S APPAREL—34, 52, 64, Bosworth 
No. 1, Farnum No. 1. 

MEN’S FOOTWEAR—111. 
MIRRORS—42. 
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In all the gallery of the world’s heroines no more fascinating woman 
lives than Du Barry, the little milliner who became a King’s favorite and 
the idol of a pleasure-mad aristocracy. Admirably portrayed by the "Sarah 
Bernhardt of the Screen,” Norma Talmadge makes this great adventuress 
a living, breathing person as real as folks you know, as colorful as a 
romance, as fascinating as a flirtation. 

The thrilling career of Du Barry has made her the supreme heart 
queen of the ages. A King begged for her favors! Her every wish was a 
command! Glamorous Lady of Love hungering at a banquet of kisses for 
the caress of a true man’s devotion! 

Beyond the scented walls of her heart’s prison a soldier waited—bit¬ 
ter, disillusioned, while she, greedy for power and luxury, played at 
love, swayed a kingdom and tasted the dregs of passion’s cup! 

Norma Talmadge has never been more alluring, more lovely, more 
captivating than in "Du Barry, Woman of Passion.” Gorgeously bedecked 
in silk and satins, lace and ermine, this great star will cause men and 
women to gasp with wonder at the unmatched beauty of the display. 

Here is spectacle, enchantment, drama, love, adventure, and enter¬ 
tainment fit for the gods. Superbly played by Miss Talmadge and a bril¬ 
liant cast including William Farnum, the great screen idol who appears 
in his first talking screen role, Conrad Nagel, Hobart Bosworth, Ullrich 
Haupt, Allison Skipworth, Henry Kolker, and others. Samuel Taylor, 
director of Harold Lloyd, Douglas Fairbanks, Mary Pickford and many 
other great stars, is the producer-director of this startling cinema achieve¬ 
ment. 

The magic of the talking screen makes this thrilling picture of the 
heart experiences of the amazing charmer an adventure to cause you to 
glow with joy at the memory. 
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The Supreme Romance of the Talking Picture 

NORMA TALMADGE 


in 


“DU BARRY, WOMAN OF PASSION” 


A SAM TAYLOR Production 


with 

WILLIAM FARNUM 
and CONRAD NAGEL 


UNITED 

ARTISTS 

PICTURE 


PUBLICITY SECTION 


FAMOUS DRAMA IS 

TALMADGE VEHICLE 


"Du Barry, Woman of Passion’ 
Gives Star Superb Role; 
Wm. Farnum in Cast 


Norma Talmadge will shortly be 
seen as one of the foremost heart 
adventuresses ever known when her 
new United Artists picture, “Du 
Barry, Woman of Passion” comes 

to the. theatre 

on. This 

marks her second appearance in 
talking pictures. Sam Taylor who 
has had such success directing Mary 
Pickford, Harold Lloyd, John Barry¬ 
more, and Douglas Fairbanks in 
some of their most popular vehicles 
made the picture and wrote the 
screen adaptation and dialogue. 

The rise to fame of the young 
milliner who later, as Madam Du 
Barry, ruled a king and the hearts 
of the aristocracy provided the ma¬ 
terial for one of David Belasco’s 
most successful plays. Mrs. Leslie 
Carter played the leading character 
when the piece was presented at the 
Criterion Theatre in New York, De¬ 
cember 25, 1901, after a tryout in 
Washington two weeks before. In 
the company was Claude Gilling- 
water, who has since risen to emi 
nence in the films. Pola Negri 
impersonated the famous siren 
Ernst Lubitsch’s directorial triumph 
“Passion” which was produced in 
Germany and shown here with great 
success. Unlike the new version, 
this silent film was not based on the 
Belasco hit. 

“Du Barry,” makes a bid for fame 
by marking the return to the screen 
of one of the silver sheet’s most 
glamorous figures—William Farnum. 
Forced into retirement five years 
ago because of injuries sustained 
while making a picture in Glacier 
National Park, Farnum has come 
back to play the part of the idol¬ 
izing monarch opposite Miss Tal¬ 
madge. This is Mr. Farnum’s first 
talking role on the screen. His 
many years on the speaking stage 
as a leading man make him a splen 
did exponent of the new cinema art. 

A brilliant cast appears in the 
picture with Miss Talmadge. Shar¬ 
ing honors with Mr. Farnum, in 
principal role is Conrad Nagel, the 
soldier lover for whose affection Du 
Barry defies the empire. Important 
roles are played by Ullrich Haupt, 
Hobart Bosworth, Allison Skipworth, 
Edgar Norton, Cissy Fitzgerald, Ed¬ 
win Maxwell, Tom Ricketts, Henry 
Kolker, E. Alyn Warren, Oscar 
Apfel, Tom Santschi and Maude 
Truex. 

Miss Talmadge plays a creature of 
love and flame, an alluring beauty 
whose charms make her the sov¬ 
ereign of millions. Put to the task 
of choosing Jjetween love and lux¬ 
ury, between the man of her choice 
and a life of folly, artificiality and 
power, she chooses the primrose 
path only to repent of her decision 
when the heart call of the man she 
has rejected overwhelms her with 
regrets. In the shadow of impend¬ 
ing tragedy she fights her way back 
to idealism and happiness. The 
world has never tired of this fasci¬ 
nating story of the young lovers who 
lived through torturous years of 
separation until a kind fate brought 
them together. Thousands of pop 
ular plays, books and pictures owe 
their theme to this world-famous 
romance of “Du Barry.” Told 
countless languages, written up by 
some of the greatest authors, “Du 
Barry, Woman of Passion” is the 
perfect motion picture story. Crit¬ 
ics who have seen the picture de 
clare it is the perfect talking film 
entertainment. 

“Du Barry, Woman of Passion' 
is a Sam Taylor production pre¬ 
sented by Joseph M. Schenck, 


Joseph M. Schenck 
presents 

NORMA TALMADGE 

in SAM TAYLOR’S Production 

“DU BARRY 
WOMAN OF PASSION” 

with 

Conrad Nagel and William Farnum 

United Artists Picture 


Adapted and Directed by 
SAM TAYLOR 

dTvJDBEI.aIco' WILIUMCAWSEOTMIMIIS 

Photographed by Assistant Dramatic Director 

OLIVER MARSH EARLE BROWNE 

Sound Recording Assistant Director 

FRANK GRENZBACH WALTER MAYO 

Production Manager Settings Executed by 

O. O. DULL PARK FRENCH 

THE CAST 

Jeannette Vaubernier (later “Madam Du Barry”).NORMA TALMADGE 

Louis XV, King of France.WILLIAM FARNUM 

(1a Hrissnc .. • CONRAD NAGEL 

Due de Brissac .HOBART BOSWORTH 

?ean du Barry .ULLRICH HAUPT 

lI Gourd an .ALLISON SKIPWORTH 

. .EDWIN MAXAVELL 

SSL .. henry kolker 

THE STORY 

Jeannette Vaubernier, an attractive and impulsive shop girl in 
Labille’s MUlinery Shop in Paris, saunters through the woods, en route 
to deliver a hat to a marquise. She dreams of silks, jewels, carriages, 
luxury and position. A pool of water attracts her attention and she 
strips and plunges in. Her foot becomes caught in a twisted branch at 
the bottom of the pool. . . . .. _. 

Cosse de Brissac, a young and handsome private in the King s 
Guards, comes to her rescue. Attracted to each other, they talk of 
love and the future. They become sweethearts. . . , 

Jean Du Barry, a shrewd, dissipated man of forty is looking for a 
fresh face to lure the men of nobility to Mme. La Gourdan’s notorious 
gambling salon. At Labille’s Millinery Shop a few days later he sees 
Jeannette and is struck by her beauty. 

Cosse is in the shop making an appointment with Jeannette for 
that night. After he leaves, Du Barry buys a hat with the understand¬ 
ing that Jeannette deliver it at La Gourdan’s at nine o clock that 

niB At La Gourdan’s, she is tricked into staying and becomes famous 
overnight. Young princes and old dukes clamor for her favors. Cosse, 
wretched, does not come near her. She too, despite her popularity, Is 
unhappy. But it is too late. 

At the opera one night, she is seen and admired by the King. He 
decides he must have her for himself. He sends his confidential secre¬ 
tary, Lebel, to arrange a meeting. 

Cosse, unable to tolerate the separation from Jeannette any longer, 
confronts her at La Gourdan’s one night, and after upbraiding her 
bitterly for her faithlessness, forgives her and begs her to marry him. 
They will go away to some far off place and live quietly, happily. 

l6 Her things packed, she is leaving when the King, in disguise, arrives 
with Lebel. Du Barry delays her to tell of how she has aroused the 
King’s admiration. Vexed at being retarded, she cries that the King 
can go to the devil. 

His Royal Highness, unable to contain himself, kneels at her feet, 
and professes his love. He promises to give her everything her heart 
desires. The offer, the thought of royalty kneeling before her is too 
much. Jeannette relents as the monarch places his royal ring on her 
finger and tells Lebel to arrange a midnight supper—for two. 

Cosse has observed everything. Bitingly, Cosse snaps he didn t 
know her love was for sale and that he would not share her love even 
with the King. In high dudgeon he leaves. She runs after him but he 
is gone. Jeannette’s eyes well up with tears. 

The King has arranged a marriage with the Comte Du Barry, and 
Jeannette, now Comtesse Du Barry, lias been formally admitted at 
court. But she is not happy. She loves her Cosse. She can see him from 
her window as he marches by in the King’s Guards. 

King Louis, more in love with her than ever, realizes as the weeks 
roll by that Jeannette loves another. He is wild with jealousy. One 
day Cosse is missing from the ranks. Jeannette notices it and her 
heart grows heavy. The King storms at her for mnking a fool of lnm, 
upbraids her for her ingratitude, when the Due de Cheverny arrives 
with news that conditions in France have become serious. The Pacte 
de Famine, through which the throne has bought up the grain in 
the country and is forcing the people to pay high prices for it or 
starve, has incited a revolutionary spirit. Before the King leaves with 
the Duke, he tells Jeannette she will never see her lover again. 

From Cosse’s father, Captain de Brissac, Jeannette finds out that 
Cosse has mysteriously disappeared. The old man intimates that the 
boy has been done away with and blames her for his son|s_ fate. He 
accuses her of being responsible also for the terrible condition of the 

Pe °The King, against the advice of the Minister of State, plans a 
lavish Fete in Jeannette’s honor, to help her forget Cosse. The news 
of the Fete has reached the starving people and has goaded them to 
desperation. There are mobs howling at the palace gates. 

Shots are heard in the courtyard. The leader of the revolutionists 
is in the garden of the palace, and soldiers wound him as he dashes 
through the shrubbery. 

Captain de Brissac is stunned when he discovers the leader to be 
his own son. He tells the King as soldiers enter with news that Cosse 
was last seen climbing through the window of Jeannette’s boudoir. 

Through a secret entrance, Cosse enters Jeannette’s bed-cliamber. 
Weak from the loss of blood, but anxious to avenge himself on the 
King, he waits, revolver in hand. 

Jeannette is overwhelmed to see the man she loves and whom she 
thought dead. She locks and bolts the doors. Ignoring her pleas to 
hide, Cosse awaits the King. There comes a knock at the door. The 
King is asking for admittance. Unable to reason with him, Jeannette 
strikes Cosse unconscious and hides him in her.bed. All. traces of his 
presence are removed. The blood on the chair in which he sat is 
cleared away, after which she opens the door. The search proves 
futile, until the King, leaving by the private passage-way. sees the 
bloodstains on the knob. He orders De Brissac to search the bed, 
which discloses Cosse’s hiding place. . , 

That night, the King orders the plans for the Fete carried out, and, 
as a special attraction, has arranged for Cosse’s execution. 

Just a few moments before the command to fire, Jeannette opens 
the gates and the mob storms into the palace. 

After the onslaught, Jeannette is taken to prison with the cry of 
“The Guillotine for Du Barry.” Cosse pleads for Jeannette’s life, but 
the revolutionists are obdurate. 

On the dav of the execution, Cosse goes to Jeannette’s cell. As 
Jeannette reads her doom in the man’s dejected gaze, she whispers. 
“Tliev can’t take awav our love. We’ll have each other’s love forever.” 

“Forever, my darling.” murmurs Cosse, as he renounces liis alle¬ 
giance to the revolutionary cause and prepares to go to the guillotine 
with her. 


SAM TAYLOR GIVES ORDERS TO KINGS AND 
QUEENS, BUT IT’S ONLY FOR A PICTURE 


Noted Producer-Director Tells Their Majesties What They Shall 
and Shall Not Do for Norma Talmadge’s New 
Talker, "Du Barry, Woman of Passion” 


Ordering kings and queens and prime ministers around and 
telling them how to act and what to say was Sam Taylor’s job 
recently. He went about it quite calmly with no fear of lese- 
majesty. 

“Tell the king to come in,” he said. And in walked King 
Louis XV of France in white flannel trousers and a double- 
breasted blue coat. “We’ll go over the lines with Jeannette,’’ 
said Sam. Jeannette, a milliner who became the feminine power 
behind the throne of France, was sitting on a period chair. She 
was dressed in a white sport ensemble, the latest thing in what a 
screen star wears, and she answered to the name of Norma Tal¬ 
madge. 

A rehearsal for a big production 
such as Taylor’s is an interesting 
procedure. This one in particular 
was for Miss Talmadge’s new United 
Artists picture, “Du Barry, Woman 
of Passion” which comes to the 
. theatre 


The king who was talked to with 
informality and friendliness was 
William Farnum, the veteran actor. 
Cosse de Brissac, a member of the 
King’s Guards, entered in modern 
tweeds cut by a New York tailor, 
took off a gray felt hat instead of 
a plumed helmet, and disclosed that 
he was Conrad Nagel, leading man. 
Edgar Norton, impersonating Lebel, 
a member of the king’s court, ar¬ 
rived very businesslike, clutching 
his copy of the dialogue script, and 
the rehearsal was ready to start. 

It took place in a dusty, barnlike 
stage, cluttered with the odds and 
ends of past pictures. A sign on the 
door read: “No Admittance.” Studio 
employees walked in and out just 
the same and nothing happened ex¬ 
cept that those in rehearsal ignored 
them and continued acting out the 
scenes called for by Taylor, the 
director. 

If those historical characters of 
the reign of Louis XV could have 
seen themselves as portrayed by 
screen players, they would have 
rushed hurriedly in circles looking 
for their familiar costumes. But 
they’d have had to go to the ward¬ 
robe department, where a large staff 
was busy completing them for the 
beginning of the picture. The man 
ners and gallantry and courtly 
speech were in keeping, however. 

Taylor tilted back in a chair and 
listened and suggested and corrected. 
King William Farnum made love to 
Comtesse Norma Talmadge, Guard 
Nagel exhibited his displeasure over 
the lady’s lapse of faithfulness to 
their sworn troth, and Minister Lebel 
bowed and yessed the king all over 
the place. 

They forgot they were just play¬ 
ing a part on an empty stage in a 
Hollywood studio. Watching Norma 
Talmadge project herself into a 
powerful scene was to understand 
that she was for the time emotion¬ 
ally in another character and that 
it was exhausting work. 

Others in the cast under Taylor 
direction are Ullrich Haupt, Hobart 
Bosworth, E. Alyn Warren, Allison 
Skipworth, Edwin Maxwell, Tom 
Ricketts, Lucille La Verne, Henry 
Kolker, Cissy Fitzgerald and Maude 
Truex. 

Norma Talmadge has discovered 
a way to make her jewels useful as 
well as ornamental. 



CNorma‘Talmadge.. -Star of* 
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Years ago she became interested 
in gems, antique jewelry and odd 
pieces which had histories attached 
to them. She bought them because 
‘romantic jewelry” fascinated her. 

But gazing at gems was not suffi¬ 
cient. She put some of her costume 
jewels to work, turning them into 
“props” for her latest starring pic¬ 
ture, “Du Barry, Woman of Pas¬ 
sion,” which comes to the. 

.theatre . 

Her role in Sam Taylor’s produc¬ 
tion for United Artists calls for lux¬ 
ury and lavishness, that of a mag¬ 
netic, pampered woman with the 
wealth of a nation at her command. 
She wears some of her own jewels 
in a number of scenes. 

Miss Talmadge is an expert in 
the use of costume jewelry. She 
selects her own ornaments for pic¬ 
ture characterizations that will add 
to the portrayal. Earrings especially 
delight her on the screen and she 
has been known to design her own 
bizarre ear pendants for certain 
roles. 

In the present “dressed up love 
drama” she is supported by a splen¬ 
did cast, including Conrad Nagel, 
William Farnum, Hobart Bosworth, 
Edgar Norton, Henry Kolker, E. 
Alyn Warren, Tom Ricketts, Edwin 
Maxwell, Allison Skipworth, Ullrich 
Haupt, Cissy Fitzgerald, Eugenie 
Besserer and Maude Truex. 


Stars Look Upon Sam Taylor as Authority 

On Acting Though Director Was Never Actor 


John Barrymore once said that 
Sam Taylor, producer-director for 
United Artists, knows more about 
acting than any director in motion 
pictures. 

Yet Taylor has never been an 
actor. The nearest he ever came 
to it, he admits, was in charades. 

However, the cast in Norma Tal¬ 
madge’s new starring picture, “Du 


Barry, Woman of Passion, agrees 
with Barrymore. Schooled veterans 
of the stage and screen, they declare 
that Taylor taught them new phases 
of dramatic characterization in the 
production which is now showing 
at the.theatre. 

The cast includes Conrad Nagel, 
William Farnum, Ullrich Haupt and 
Hobart Bosworth. 
























































NORMA TALMADGE in "DU BARRY, WOMAN OF PASSION” 


Long and Short Advance Stories 


Exciting Romantic Drama Provides Plot 

for Norma Tdlmadge’s New Talking Film 


One of the world’s greatest romances is the basis for the 
action in Norma Talmadge’s newest picture, “Du Barry, Woman 

of Passion,’’ which comes to the.theatre 

. The plot concerns the heart adventures of 

the siren who risked power and a king’s patronage for the love 
of a common soldier. 

Much time in research was spent by Miss Talmadge and Sam 
Taylor, director of the picture, to get a vehicle which would do 
full justice to the star’s talents and tell a story that the lovers ol 
good drama and romance would find provocative. Thousands 
of books and plays were considered. Stories of the jazz-age, the 
underworld, the future, were ferreted out for inspection; a score 
of interesting characters were mentioned as suitable for interpre 
tation by the star. After due deliberation the choice was unani¬ 
mous for “Du Barry,’’ as interpreted on the New York stage by 
David Belasco. Producer-director Sam Taylor not only recog 
nized in Miss Talmadge an ideal “Du Barry’’ but saw in the 
plot a wealth of incident and suspensive material to make a first 
rate talking picture. 


Production was speedily under 
way. William Cameron Menzies re¬ 
constructed a Paris of lavish beauty 
and great magnitude on the United 
Artists lot. Thousands were engaged 
for the spectacular scenes at court 
and before the palace during the 
riot sequences. A cast of stage and 
screen favorites was cast in support 
of the star. To be seen in “Du 
Barry, Woman of Passion” are Con¬ 
rad Nagel, William Farnum, Ullrich 
Haupt, Hobart Eosworth, Allison 
Skipworth, E. Alyn Warren, Edgar 
Norton, Cissy Fitzgerald, Henry 
Kolker, Edwin Maxwell, Tom Rick¬ 
etts, Oscar Apfel, Eugenie Besserer 
and Maude Truex. 

“Du Barry, Woman of Passion” 
concerns the adventures of one of 
the world’s most interesting char¬ 
acters ancf depicts a romance which 
has been an inspiration to lovers 
ever since. 

Jeannette Vaubernier sells hats and 
dreams of love. When she dreams 
of love it is always associated with 
riches, prestige, power and fashion. 
In the little Paris millinery shop she 
longs for jewels and silks, carriages 
and palaces. 

On a certain day she meets Cosse 
de Brissac, a private in the King s 
Guard. Cosse’s father, Due de Bris¬ 
sac, is Captain of the Guard. 

Love at first sight is the result of 
the meeting and Cosse visits the 
millinery store daily, buying hats as 
a pretext for seeing her. 

Jean Du Barry, a dissipated gentle¬ 
man of fortune, is seeking feminine 
bait to lure the players at Madame 
La Gourdan’s luxurious gambling 
salon, the most notorious in Paris. 
He contrives to get Jeannette into 
the place as a habitue, appealing to 
her vanity and her love of luxury. 
The trick succeeds but far from 
finding happiness, Jeannette grieves 
over Cosse’s contempt for her. 

Finally Cosse overcomes his 
anger and begs her to leave the 
place and marry him. She is over¬ 
joyed and makes preparations 
go away to begin life anew when 
the king arrives, King Louis XV, 
who has seen her at the opera and 
fallen victim to her charms. 

He offers her the wealth of 
France, the people at her feet, 
place beside the very throne. It is 
too much for her to resist. Again 
Cosse is left waiting—disillusioned. 

In order that Jeannette may be 
accepted at court she marries Jean 
Du Barry’s brother, an impover¬ 
ished nobleman, and becomes a 
Comtesse. Her husband, in name 
only, is given money to leave the 
country. Ensconced in power and 
unbelievable luxury, she finds once 
again that gold will not buy love. 
She thinks only of Cosse and the 
king’s jealousy is aroused. Cosse 
mysteriously disappears, sent to a 
dungeon in an island prison. 

With Cosse out of the way the 
king plans a great fete in Jeannette’s 
honor. His councillors advise against 
it. The people are- impoverished, 


over-taxed and starving. There have 
been mobs clamoring at the palace 
gates, threatening revolution. 

Cosse escapes from prison. He 
succeeds in gaining entrance to the 
palace, seeking to kill the king. 
Soldiers wound him and he finds his 
way into Jeannette’s boudoir. Fear¬ 
ing for his life she hides him in he 
bed. 

The king enters, with Due de Bris¬ 
sac, Cosse s father and soldiers. The 
father is forced to give up his own 
son as a traitor when he finds him 
hidden in the bed. 

The king insists that the fete will 
go on as scheduled and that Jean¬ 
nette will be forced to watch the 
execution of her lover. 

During the gorgeous fete she 
makes one last effort to save Cosse’s 
life. She reviles him in the presence 
of the king and guests, pretending 
to laugh at his impudence in think¬ 
ing she could care for him. But 
Cosse sees through her pretence, 
and now, sure of her love, takes her 
in his arms. Angrily the king orders 
the execution to proceed. 

As he stands before a firing 
squad, Jeannette in a panic rushes 
to the palace gates and lets in the 
infuriated mob of revolutionists. 
They save Cosse. A furious battle 
rages between the starving citizens 
and the soldiers. The aristocrats flee 
or are slain. 

But because Jeannette has squan¬ 
dered the people’s money and is in¬ 
directly responsible for their plight, 
she is sentenced to the guillotine. 
Cosse pleads for her life but the 
blood - mad revolutionists refuse 
mercy. Seeing that it is futile, Cosse 
takes the revolutionary symbol from 
his hat, throws it to the ground and 
tramples on it. The revolutionists 
immediately condemn him to die 
with her. 

As they face the guillotine, arms 
around each other, they know that 
nothing can ever separate them 
again, that their lives may be taken 
away, but that they will have their 
love forever. 


Warriors of Love! 



Erecting Palaces A ll in 

Day’s Work for Menzies 


%>rma < Jalmadge in "DaBarry, Toman qfEhssiori 


5 —Two Col. Scene (Mat 10c; Cut 50c) 


Farnum’s First Paid 

Show Brings 22 Cents 



Iforma c Talmadge in 
’ DaBarrg, Woman of Mission 

7 —One Col. Scene (Mat 05c; Cut 30c) 


William Farnum’s first paid per¬ 
formance netted 22 cents. He didn’t 
share in the profits. 

The noted actor, who portrays a 
principal role in Norma Talmadge’s 
latest starring picture for United 
Artists, “Du Barry, Woman of Pas¬ 
sion,” which comes to the. 

.theatre . 

tells the story. 

He was 12 years old. Dustin, his 
brother, also destined to become a 
famous actor, was two years older. 
They lived on a farm at Bucksport, 
Maine, with their grandparents, 
fheir parents were on a tour in 
Shakespearian repertoire. 

Farnum had been writing plays 
and presenting shows in the barn 
loft, charging marbles and cigarette 
pictures for admission. He used cos- 
umes belonging to his father, 
armor, swords, daggers, helmets and 
court attire. 

Finally he arranged a gala per¬ 
formance that was to end up with a 
circus. He was a skilled acrobat 
for his age. He decided to charge 

cent admission for each patron. 
Dustin shrewdly appointed himself 
manager and collected the money. 

Young Bill Farnum put on a,great 
show. The applause was terrific. 
When the curtain dropped Dustin 
vanished with the receipts. 

Farnum guessed right. It was the 
day the lobstermen came in with 
their catch and sold a whole boiled 
lobster for five cents. Also it was 
watermelon season. Farnum sent to 
the wharf and found Dustin and a 
friend, George Stover, contentedly 
eating lobster and watermelon. 

When Farnum asked about the 22 
cents, Dustin said, “We spent it to 
celebrate your triumph. Bill. “You’re 
a great actor. Here, have a claw.” 

So Farnum got a claw but he re¬ 
fused to let Dustin be his manager 
from then on. 


Feasting Is Work and 

Joy Out in Hollywood 


When a king throws a wild party 
in Hollywood it means work for 
everyone who attends. 

The guests who feast amid lux¬ 
urious surroundings get paid for it. 

At United Artists studios several 
hundred players in gorgeous cos¬ 
tumes spent three days pretending 
to have a good time for the benefit 
of a battery of cameras. 

The scene revealed a magnificent 
fete given by King Louis XV of 
France in honor of his lady love, 
Comtesse Du Barry. Norma Tal¬ 
madge portrays “Du Barry, Woman 
of Passion,” the title role, and Wil¬ 
liam Farnum is king by contract. 
The picture is now showing at the 
. theatre. 


In “Du Barry, Woman of Pas¬ 
sion,” Farnum gives his first dia¬ 
logue film characterization after a 
long absence from the screen. The 
cast of this Sam Taylor production 
includes, besides Miss Talmadge, 
Conrad Nagel, Hobart Bosworth, 
Ullrich Haupt, Allison Skipworth, 
E. Alyn Warren, Edwin Maxwell, 
Tom Ricketts, Cissy Fitzgerald, Os¬ 
car Apfel, Edgar Norton, Henry 
Kolker and Maude Truex. 

Miss Talmadge makes her second 
appearance as a talking picture star 
this production. Many weeks were 
spent in selection of a vehicle which 
would do full justice to the star’s 
talents. “Du Barry, Woman of Pas¬ 
sion” with its inspiring romance, 
thrilling incidents and terrific drama 
i decided upon as the ideal Norma 
Talmadge vehicle. 


The background occupied an en¬ 
tire giant stage, showing the side of 
a palace, vast gardens, marble foun¬ 
tains and a decorative moat filled 
with plants and water lilies. A dozen 
florist shops were stripped to pro¬ 
vide for the huge gardens. 

William Cameron Menzies, super¬ 
vising art director, designed the set¬ 
ting for the fete. 

Miss Talmadge’s starring picture, 
a Sam Taylor production, has a 
strong supporting cast, including 
Conrad Nagel, William Farnum, 
Ullrich Haupt, Hobart Bosworth, 
Edgar Norton, Tom Ricketts, Allison 
Skipworth, E. Alyn Warren, Edwin 
Maxwell, Henry Kolker, Cissy Fitz¬ 
gerald, Oscar Apfel and Maude 
Truex. 


Building a royal palace is just 
in the ordinary day’s work for Wil¬ 
liam Cameron Menzies, supervising 
art director at the United Artists 
studios. 

Flo’s the most versatile screen ar¬ 
chitect in Hollywood. One day it’s 
a log cabin for D. W. Griffith’s pro¬ 
duction, “Abraham Lincoln.” The 
next it’s a massive kingly abode for 
Norma Talmadge’s new picture, “Du 
Barry, Woman of Passion,” a Sam 
Taylor production based on the 
spectacular career of the famous 

siren, which comes to the. 

.theatre. 

For the Talmadge picture Menzies 
created a film duplicate of a huge 
palace. The size of the various sets 
required space on several huge 
stages. One set, in particular, is a 
great throne room with all the trap¬ 
pings of royal luxury. And the bed¬ 
room suite would make a modern 
millionnaire spendthrift gasp. 

The palace has a circular marble 
staircase up which twenty persons 
can walk abreast without touching 
elbows. 

Menzies holds the highest award 
of the Motion Picture Academy of 
Arts and Sciences for his contribu¬ 
tion to the artistic advancement of 
the screen. He believes in the 
impressionistic method of set de¬ 
signing and finds great value in 
over-romanticizing backgrounds. 

The cast of Miss Talmadge’s pic¬ 
ture includes Conrad Nagel, William 
Farnum, Ullrich Haupt, Hobart Bos¬ 
worth, Edgar Norton, Allison Skip- 
worth, E. Alyn Warren, Henry Kol¬ 
ker, Edwin Maxwell, Tom Ricketts, 
Oscar Apfel, Cissy Fitzgerald and 
Maude Truex. 


Russian Refugees in 

Norma Talmadge Film 


Victims of the Russian revolu¬ 
tion earned money by pretending to 
be revolutionists in Norma Tal- 
madge's new United Artists starring 
picture, “Du Barry, Woman of Pas¬ 
sion,” now showing at the . 

. theatre . 


They were employed as extras in 
scenes showing a Paris mob storm¬ 
ing the palace of King Louis XV. 
Among them were a Cossack cap¬ 
tain, a Czarist general and a Rus¬ 
sian prince. Hollywood has a large 
colony of Russians who were forced 
to flee for their lives when the 
Soviet regime came into existence. 

The picture, a Sam Taylor pro¬ 
duction, has a cast including Con¬ 
rad Nagel, William Farnum, Hobart 
Bosworth, Edgar Norton, Ullrich 
Haupt, Allison Skipworth, E. Alyn 
Warren, Tom Ricketts, Edwin Max¬ 
well, Henry Kolker, Cissy Fitzgerald, 
and Maude Truex. 


Du Barry” Cast Outdoes Houdini While 

Rehearsing Scenes in Skeleton Setting 


Norma Talmadge walked up 
circular staircase without taking her 
feet off the floor. Conrad Nagel 
walked through a wall without effort 
or damage. William Farnum un¬ 
locked a door without touching it 
and without a key. 

These amazing feats were per¬ 
formed on a stage at the United 
Artists studios in Hollywood under 
the critical eye of Sam Taylor, pro¬ 
ducer-director. 

They were possible because the 
staircase was painted on the floor, 
and the walls and door existed only 
imagination. The walls were 
marked by strips of wood on the 
floor to represent the dimensions of 
room in which scenes were re¬ 
hearsed for Miss Talmadge’s new 
starring picture, “Du Barry, Woman 
of Passion,” which comes to the 
.theatre . 


That is what is known in film 
technical language as a “skeleton 
set.” It was originated by Herbert 
Brenon and was elaborated by Tay¬ 
lor. When the actual sets were built 
the players knew exactly how many 
steps to take without further rehear¬ 
sal and their movements were timed 
perfectly. Every piece of furniture 
to be used when actual filming be¬ 
gan was represented by painted lines 
according to scale in the ‘ skeleton 
sets.” 

The screen play was written by 
Taylor and in the cast are players 
noted for their dramatic ability. 
They include Ullrich Haupt, Hobart 
Bosworth, E. Alyn Warren, Allison 
Skipworth, Edgar Norton, Edwin 
Maxwell, Tom Ricketts, Henry Kol¬ 
ker, Cissy Fitzgerald and Maude 
Truex. 

It is the most pretentious love 
drama of Miss Talmadge's career. 
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This Ad Smash Will Start Them Talking 


GLAMOROUS LADY OF LOVE 



JOSEPH M. 
SCHENCK 
presents 


NORMA 

TALMADGE 

DU BARRY 


man 


of 


ssion 



SAM TAYLOR 

PRO DU CTION 

with 

CONRAD NAGEL 
WILLIAM FARNUM 

HOUART BOSWORTH 


A King begged for her favors! Her every wish was a com¬ 
mand! Glamorous Lady of Love hungering at a banquet of 
kisses for the caress bom of a true man’s devotion! 

Beyond the scented walls of her heart’s prison a soldier waited— 
bitter, disillusioned, while she, greedy for power and luxury, 
played at love, swayed a kingdom and tasted the dregs of passion's 
cup! 

In all the gallery of the world’s heroines no more fascinating 
woman lives than Du Barry, the little milliner who became a 
king’s favorite. In all the realm of the screen no star could so 
admirably portray her as Norma Talmadge! 

The story, a kaleidoscope of great emotions, frivolous, dra¬ 
matic, tragic — and through it, like a flame, sweeps the "Sarah 
Bernhardt of the Screen” illuminating with her great art the 
scenes of splendor and with the magic of her voice echoing 
the depths of a woman’s heart! 


A TH g ROY At, PA M't t¥ Off THE ? SC~ftg 6 M. 


11—5 Col. ad (Mat 40c; Cut $1.25) 


$50 a Week Scribe 

Now Ace Film Pilot 


Sam Taylor started to write plays 
at ten. 

By the time he graduated from col¬ 
lege he had written “the great Amer¬ 
ican drama.” 

Then he tore it up and went to work. 

Today,he is a producer-director for 
United Artists and holds a long-term 
contract with the Joseph M. Schenck 
organization. And he says that tear¬ 
ing up the great play of his college 
days was the sensible thing to do. 

Considering that he has directed 
Harold Lloyd, John Barrymore, Mary 
Pickford, Douglas Fairbanks and 
Norma Talmadge in some of their 
most brilliant successes his decision 
must have been right. 

The decision meant that he intended 
to shelve his literary ideals for fif¬ 
teen years in order to learn life. It 
meant steady work and a practical 
foundation for a career. 

He knows every phase of making 
motion pictures. He has been a sce¬ 
nario writer, a title writer, a gag man, 
a cutter and a director. He writes his 
own scripts, directs them and does his 
own cutting and assembling. The lat¬ 


est product of the “Taylor one-man 
staff” is Norma Talmadge’s starring 
picture, “Du Barry, Woman of Pas¬ 
sion,” which comes to the. 

., .theatre .:., 

with Conrad Nagel and William Far- 
num featured. It is his second for 
Miss Talmadge, the first having been 
“The Woman Disputed.” 

He is the only man to have directed 
both Mary Pickford and Douglas 
Fairbanks. That was in “The Taming 
of the Shrew.” 

There are many twists and para¬ 
doxes in Sam Taylor’s career. 

After establishing himself a leading 
comedy director, making Harold Lloyd 
features, he turned completely around 
and handled serious drama, namely, 
“Tempest” for John Barrymore. 

Then with amazing versatility, he 
turned in another direction and pic- 
turized Shakespeare. The production 
was “The Taming of the Shrew.” 

With equal facility he filmed a 
story with a middle-European war 
background, “The Woman Disputed,” 
a Norma Talmadge vehicle, and im¬ 
mediately after this directed Mary 
Pickford’s love drama of the modern 
South, “Coquette.” 

This amazing grasp of the elements 
of entertainment—from comedies to 


Barrymore, from century-old English 
classics to modern love stories—stamps 
Taylor as the new type of director, 
young, versatile, and sure of his 
craftsmanship l 

He is in his middle thirties, very 
much the mental type, with a lean, in¬ 
telligent face, prematurely graying 
hair, a manner quiet and deliberate, 
a strong, studious tendency, and with¬ 
out a taint of ostentation in his apparel 
or attitude. 

Going back we find that he was 
born in Mt. Vernon, New York. His 
father was an insurance man, his 
grandfather a manufacturer. There 
is no evidence of an artistic strain in 
his immediate antecedents, but his 
brother and sister share in the dra¬ 
matic talent which is manifest in him. 
His brother, Matt Taylor, is a success¬ 
ful scenario writer, and his sister, 
Augusta, is a dancing teacher with a 
large class in New York. 

His father had sufficient means to 
give him a thorough schooling and he 
graduated with a Bachelor of Arts de¬ 
gree from Fordham College. This 
was in 1915, the year in which he 
tore up “the great American play,” on 
which he had worked for months. 

Deciding that motion pictures offered 
the most fertile field for a young man 


interested in creative drama, he took a 
postgraduate course in dramatic art 
at Columbia University. In the eve¬ 
nings he haunted Broadway, studying 
pictures, people, stage plays, the pro¬ 
cession of real and theatric humanity. 

Work. The first rung of the screen 
ladder. A job on the scenario staff of 
the old Kalem Company. 

He wrote those early but still re¬ 
membered Ham and Bud comedies for 
$50 weekly. Broadway still claimed 
him each evening. He was an observer 
of its glittering parade rather than a 
participant. 

Hollywood. His first directorial 
chance. The star was a dog named 
“Brownie.” Perhaps the dog was tem¬ 
peramental. Perhaps Taylor was not 
familiar with the requirements of ca¬ 
nine comedy. At any rate when the film 
was finished so was he. He was fired 
for the first and last time in his life. 

Shortly after this fiasco he joined 
Harold Lloyd as a gag man. Here was 
comedy construction with which he 
was familiar. There were two prize 
gag men in Hollywood, Ray Griffith 
with Mack Sennett, and Chuck Reisner 
with Charles Chaplin. Soon there were 
three prize thinkers of funny situa¬ 
tions. Taylor was the third. 

The association with Harold Lloyd 
lasted five years. It wasn’t long be¬ 


fore Taylor began directing Lloyd. 
The partnership was the beginning of 
a new picture era. Under Taylor’s di¬ 
rection Lloyd skyrocketed to tremen¬ 
dous popularity. Taylor wrote the 
stories. Some of them vyere “Grand¬ 
ma’s Boy,” “Girl Shy,” “Safety Last’.’ 
and “The Freshman.” 

Although Taylor at that time was 
regarded generally as solely a comic 
creator, Mary Pickford saw in him 
the perfect combination of the ideal 
and the practical. She invited him to 
direct for her and “My Best Girl” 
was the result. It marked Taylor’s 
invasion of the dramatic field in film 
drama. 

When he directed John Barrymore 
in “Tempest,” as his following United 
Artists production, Barrymore re¬ 
marked, “Sam Taylor knows more 
about acting than any director in pic¬ 
tures.” Yet Taylor had never been 
an actor. The nearest he ever came 
to it, he says, was in charades. 

He is the same man who tore up 
a precious play he had written in col¬ 
lege “because it was the sensible thing 
to do.” 

He may not believe it himself, but 
his five most loyal admirers are sure 
he will write the great American play. 
The five are his wife and four chil¬ 
dren. 

















Stimulate Interest With These Special Features 


A Seven-Day Newspaper Feature 

That Will Do Much for Your Showing 


Everybody is interested in the great charmers of history. The lives 
of some of these famous sirens are known, but few people are 
acquainted with all the facts concerning their rise to greatness in the 
world of romance. Here is a series of seven articles by Norma Tal- 
madge in which the lives of the most important heart queens are 
reviewed. Each article is tied up with the picture in a way certain 
to prove beneficial to your box-office. 

Use thumbnail star heads of Miss Talmage to illustrate each 
chapter. 


FAMOUS SIRENS—ARTICLE No. 1 

By NORMA TALMADGE 

( Editor’s Note: “Du Barry, Woman of Passion,” Miss Talmadge’s latest 

starring picture for United Artists, opens at the . theatre 

. This is the opening chapter of a series on 

the lives of historic beauties.) 


Every great age has had its great charmers. 

They were seldom discreet in their love affairs, 
but they had beauty and wit, power and purpose, 
sufficient to turn the heads of kings and change 
the destinies of nations. 

One finds them scattered through the pages of 
history like breaths of passion, living for love and 
luxury, and often leaving tragedy to perpetuate 
their names. 

Egypt had its Cleopatra, ancient Greece its As- 
pasia and Lais, Rome its Tullia D’Aragona, Con¬ 
stantinople its Theodora, England its Nell Gwyn 
and Lady Hamilton, Middle Europe its Wilhel- 
mina von Graevenitz and Barbara Blomberg, and 
France—well, France has felt the lure of a ravish¬ 
ing list from Ninon de Lenclos to Marquise de 
Montespan, and from Madame Pompadour to 
Comtesse Du Barry. Not forgetting, of course, the 
actress who captured Napoleon’s heart — Mile 
Georges. 



Oforma c ]a!madge.. Star oh 
JPaBan-glDoman oflhssion 


2b — Thumbnail 
Talmadge Star 
Scene Head. (Two 
Col. Mat of Seven 
10 c; Cuts, 30 c 
each). 


tion, poise, extraordinary intelligence 
and melodious voice were too much 
for Antony to resist. He left his wife, 
Fulvia, to be with Cleopatra in Alex¬ 
andria. Fulvia sought revenge, failed, 
and died of a broken heart. 

It became a political necessity that 
Antony, who had let his powerful 
army* slip away from him while he 
idled in Cleopatra’s arms, make an 
alliance with Octavius who was rul¬ 
ing Rome. The price of the alliance 
was that Antony marry Octavius’ 
widowed sister, Octavia. This he did 
—and promptly deserted her for Cleo¬ 
patra as he had done with Fulvia. 

This caused a complete breach with 
Rome and the indignation of the Ro¬ 
mans knew no bounds. Under Cleo¬ 
patra’s spell Antony defied Rome and 
war was inevitable. 

They assembled an immense army 
and a fleet the mightiest of all the 
eras that had gone before. But the ves¬ 
sels were large and unwieldy and 
poorly manned. The fleet was put to 
flight and destroyed by the Romans at 
Actium. 

This defeat ruined Antony’s morale. 
In vain Cleopatra strove to arouse 
him and reorganize her forces for 
battle on land. The victorious Romans 
advanced. Antony’s followers deserted 
in hordes. 

Unwilling to surrender and be led 
through the streets of Rome as a cap¬ 
tive by the triumphant Octavius, Cleo¬ 
patra had a huge tomb built. In it 
she stored her treasures and there, 
with a few servitors, awaited the mo¬ 
ment when she would perish by her 
own hand. 

Antony received rumor that Cleo¬ 
patra was dead. He threw himself 
on his sword to join the dazzling crea¬ 
ture whose love had meant more to 
him than empire. As he lay dying 
word reached him that she was alive, 
after all. 

He begged to be carried to her and 
was taken to the huge tomb which she 
used as a last fortress. Cleopatra’s 
grief was indescribable. She embraced 
the blood-drenched form of her lover 
and saw him die. 


Although it was with gay Du Barry 
I was most concerned, when I began 
to study her life for the purpose of 
interpreting it for pictures the lives 
of other famous charmers interested 
me, too. 

What was the secret of their hold 
on men? 

It was not purely physical for some 
of them were not extraordinary in 
face and form. A man may soon tire 
of sheer feminine loveliness. 

No, it was a peculiar combination 
of talents. They fed the eyes of men 
with the charms they possessed, but 
they fed into their hearts a deeper 
flame. They were rich in worldly 
wisdom gained by experience, and the 
experience was not savory in all in¬ 
stances, judged by puritan standards. 

They appealed to men’s intelligence 
as well as to their senses. They kept 
them amused and entertained. They 
inspired them to enjoy life, not only 
with feasts and fetes, but with an im¬ 
pulse toward culture. They gathered 
around them philosophers and poets, 
painters and men of music. They en¬ 
couraged the fine arts, made living a 
luxury, and spilled the treasures of 
the world to find new sensations and 
delights. 

Cleopatra’s nose was a shade too 
long to make good in pictures if she 
were alive today, but she made the 
Nile an enchanted river first for Cae¬ 
sar and then for Mark Antony. 

Theodora came from the gutter but 
her indomitable will made her empress 
and she saved the throne of her hus¬ 
band in the face of awful disaster. 

Nell Gwyn could be coarse and im¬ 
pudent but she charmed King Charles 
and made the common people love her 
—by not putting on airs. 

Even our modern times have not 
been lacking in sirens. Gaby Deslys 
lured the King of Portugal too far 
from his throne and he lost it. 

Recently, the press carried stories of 
Prince Carol’s coup d’etat in regain¬ 
ing the throne of Rumania which he 
relinquished some years ago for love 
of the titian-haired siren, Mme. Lupe- 
scu. 

Our own Peggy Hopkins Joyce has 
made slaves of men on two continents. 

There have always been great 
charmers—there always will be. Back 
beyond the dawn of history there 
must have been voluptuous sirens clad 
in leopard skins for whom men went 
forth with clubs to do battle. 

Eve was the first temptress, but we 
must except her. In her day the field 
was limited. She had no competition 
so can claim no great credit. 

In succeeding chapters I shall out¬ 
line the careers of a few of the 
world’s most famous charmers. 

Tomorrow—Cleopatra! 


FAMOUS SIRENS—No. 2 

By NORMA TALMADGE 


( Editor’s Note: This is the second 
Chapter of a series on charmers of 
history by Norma Talmage, United 
Artists star, whose latest picture, “Du 
Barry, Woman of Passion,” comes to 
the . theatre .) 


If Cleopatra 
were alive today 
she would again 
make herself 
queen. Egypt 
would rise at her 
call and victori¬ 
ous generals 
would cut swaths 
through Asia to 
enrich her treas¬ 
ure coffers. 

She was a wo- 

SKSSiSS •>< 

undoubtedly the 
greatest charmer in history. She con¬ 
quered the heart of the mighty Caesar 
and the gallant Mark Antony. She re¬ 
stored the great empire of the Pharaohs 
and saw it topple when she defied Im¬ 
perial Rome. And she died like a 
queen—at her own hand. 



Cleopatra was born in the pleasure- 
crazed city of Alexandria in 69 B.C., 
the daughter of Ptolemy Auletes. It 
was said that Mark Antony, as a 
young general of Roman cavalry, saw 
her for the first time when she was 
fourteen and fell instantly in love. 


She became ruler on the death of 
her father but was soon driven into 
exile by the Egyptian Nationalist 
Party, an act fostered by her jealous, 
treacherous brother who shared the 
throne with her. 


Caesar took over the reins of gov¬ 
ernment, resolved to adjust the quarrel 
in the impartial Roman way. But to 
attempt to appear before Caesar 
openly to state her case was as much 
as her life was worth because of the 
bitterness of her enemies. She, there¬ 
fore, resorted to a ruse and, hidden in 
a bale of rugs, had herself carried 
before Caesar, amazing him as she 
stepped like a beautiful apparition 
from the unrolled rugs. 

His surrender to her charm was im¬ 
mediate, but he was forced to defend 
both her and himself in the Alexan¬ 
drine war that raged when he consti¬ 
tuted himself her champion. 

When the war came to a successful 
conclusion she showed her gratitude by 
building a magnificent pleasure vessel, 
purple-canopied, ablaze with jewels 
and decorations, and fitted with every 
luxury of the period. In this pleasure 
place they sailed the Nile. Of this 
union a son was born. Cleopatra 
named him Caesarion, and when Cae¬ 
sar returned to Rome she accompa¬ 
nied him, living in his magnificent 
abode until his assassination. 

Mark Antony followed Caesar into 
the heart of Cleopatra. Her fascina- 


Octavius no^ made a surprise at¬ 
tack on the tomb and captured the 
grief-stricken siren. 

But he was cheated of the triumph 
he had hoped for, the possession of 
her person and her jewels as trophies 
to take back to Rome. 

They found her one day lying on 
her golden couch, dead, a poison asp 
held to her flesh. 

Octavius generously fulfilled the 
last wish of Cleopatra and Mark An¬ 
tony. 

They were given a royal burial, 
side by side. 


FAMOUS SIRENS—No. 3 

By NORMA TALMADGE 

( Editor’s Note: Theodora is the sub¬ 
ject of Miss Talmadge’s third chapter 
on great charmers of history. The 
United Artists star’s latest picture, 
“Du Barry, Woman of Passion,” comes 
to the . theatre .) 


Theodora, who 
rose from the low¬ 
est depths of wo¬ 
manhood to be- 


circus environ¬ 
ment of the am¬ 
phitheatre at Con¬ 
stantinople during 
the reign of An- 
astasius. 


tNonnaTa[rnadge...Staroh She was a child 
JJaBcnTgtUonwnoflbsaon comedian and ac¬ 
robat in the arena. 
She had very white skin, lustrous eyes, 
a small, finely proportioned figure, and 
was an excellent mimic. 



As she grew into young womanhood 
men went mad over her beauty and 
she accepted their attentions indis¬ 
criminately. Her reputation suffered 
accordingly. 

Ecebolos, who had been appointed 
governor of the African Pentapolis, 
fell victim to her charms and took her 
off to Africa with him. He tired of 
her headstrong ways and abandoned 
her. She wandered through African 
towns living precariously on what her 
favors could bring. 

It is said she had a dream that she 
would become mistress of the world’s 
treasures. Instead of a dream it prob¬ 
ably was the awakening of a cour¬ 
tesan’s ambition for power. She re¬ 
turned to Constantinople and vamped 
Justinian, who stood next in fame and 
prestige to the emperor, Justin him¬ 
self. 


Justinian became consul and then 
emperor, aided in every move by the 
wisdom of Theodora’s advice. She 
knew the common people and built up 
a tremendously popular following for 
the man she loved. 

All this time she was secretly nurs¬ 
ing her own ambitions. She decided 


to become Justinian’s wife and broke 
through every opposition to achieve 
her purpose. The wedding was one of 
great splendor and Theodora’s tar¬ 
nished past was forgotten. Resplendent 
in jewels she was cheered by the 
crowds. 

Having lived freely herself and 
found that the lot of women in the 
eastern Roman empire was bitter she 
used her influence to gain more lib¬ 
erty and property rights for her sex. 
She was practical in her viewpoint as 
the result of hard-earned lessons. But, 
being intrinsically feminine, she loved 
style and luxury, and she set no 
limit to lavishness. Likewise she en¬ 
couraged the .arts and architecture of 
the Byzantine period. 

The two political parties of the em¬ 
pire were known as the Blues and the 
Greens. In the Hippodrome one day 
the Blues began a rebellion and incited 
the Greens to join with them in pro¬ 
testing against graft and injustice in 
the government. The frenzy of the 
mob soon endangered Justinian’s life 
and he fled with Theodora to the 
palace. 

The insurrectionists started fires in 
the town. They besieged the palace 
and routed the emperor’s guards. Jus¬ 
tinian was preparing to flee secretly 
from Constantinople when Theodora 
rose majestically and shamed him and 
his councillors into holding fast to the 
throne even if death were the result. 

The Hippodrome was a place of 
tumult. The two political factions 
were assembled to choose a new em¬ 
peror. But Theodora, whipping up the 
bravery of Justinian and his states¬ 
men, not only won them to her course, 
but electrified them with an idea that 
was to save the throne. 

She had been a child acrobat in that 
same Hippodrome where the rioters 
were now in session and she know its 
every entrance and exit. Summoning 
the routed soldiers who were faith¬ 
ful she had them lock the revolution¬ 
ists in the Hippodrome. The soldiers 
then fell upon them and slaughtered 
them. The bloodshed raged in the 
streets, too, until the rioters were sub¬ 
dued. Theodora then sat upon the 
throne with power equal to that of 
her husband. 

She ruled with an iron hand, show¬ 
ing no mercy to her enemies, but hav¬ 
ing sprung from the common people 
she was kind to them. 

The luxury she indulged in knew 
no bounds, but in her old age she ac¬ 
quired piety, becoming a member of 
the sect of Eutychus, and using her 
influence to have Virgilius elected 
Pope in Rome. 

Her death occurred in 548. She 
who had been a waif of the streets 
closed her eyes in power held by no 
other woman in history, not even 
Cleopatra. 


FAMOUS SIRENS—No. 4 


By NORMA TALMADGE 

(Editor’s Note: This is the fourth of 
a series of articles on world-famous 
charmers written by the United Artists 
star whose latest feature, “Du Barry, 
Woman of Passion,” opens at the.... 
. theatre .) 


Nell Gwyn. 

She was some¬ 
thing of a madcap 
ind she sold or¬ 
anges at the door 
of the Drury Lane 
Theatre in Lon¬ 
don during the 
reign of Charles II. 

Earlyinherteens 
she hoped to be¬ 
come an actress, 
little dreaming 
that following her 
appearance on the 
stage she was to become the king’s 
favorite, and an influence in England’s 
politics. 



tNorma %lmadge ...Star oh 
1 Jto Bang Woman ofPbssion 


She was born in 1650 in a wretched 
quarter of London. Her mother was a 
fishmonger. 

Emerging from childhood she caught 
the attention of a strolling player who 
sensed the charm and piquancy with 
which nature had endowed her. He 
taught her to sing and recite in low 
taverns. The bleary habitues always 
gave her an ovation. 

Mother Ross, a notorious character, 
took Nell into her home and gave her 
the rudiments of an education. Nell’s 
singing pleased the patrons of Mother 
Ross’ establishment and Charles Hart, 
an actor, discovering that the girl had 
a knack for comedy, gave her special 
training. 


When she was fifteen Hart presented 
her to an audience at Drury Lane 
Theatre in Dryden’s “Indian Queen,” 
in the role of Cydaria. 


Nell’s public was never fickle. Her 
naturalness and wit, her ability to 
sing and dance, won her increasing 
popularity. 


It was the fashion at this time for 
pretty actresses to deliver risque epi¬ 
logues to plays and Nell developed a 
very effective delivery. 


Dryden, at the height of his play- 
wrighting career, chose Nell for a role 
in “Tyrannic Love.” He put a hat the 
size of an umbrella on her head and 
the novelty of her appearance brought 
down the house. 

The king was in the royal box. A 
spirit of antagonism had crept between 
him and Lady Castlemaine, his mis¬ 
tress, and the sight of Nell restored 
him to good humor. One of the king’s 
attendants went back of the wings and 
told Nell that the king’s carriage was 
awaiting her. She rode home with 
Charles and proved so entertaining 
to him that she became his favorite 
from that time on. 

Nell had a rival in Lady Portsmouth, 
who had supplanted Lady Castlemaine 
in the king’s favor. Nell ridiculed the 
duchess and the latter hated her for it. 
Their quarrels seeped into the politics 
of the court, but Nell was ever vic¬ 
torious. 

Like many another courtesan, Nell 
was generous. She gave away the gold 
and jewels the king lavished on her. 
No one was too poor or humble to ap¬ 
proach her for alms. 

She continued her stage career. Her 
greatest success probably was in Dry¬ 
den’s “Maiden Queen,” in which her 
comedy talents enabled her to appear 
in two roles, one as a madcap girl, the 
other as a gallant young dude. 

The king was affectionate and in¬ 
dulgent to his piquant Nell until his 
dying day. He made provision for 
her support in a special request to his 
brother, James. 

But Nell had lived fast and reck¬ 
lessly, enjoying the flame of her youth 
while she could. She died at the age 
of thirty-seven, mourned by hosts of 
friends and commemorated in senti¬ 
mental verses by poets. 

Even Swinburne paid tribute to her 
memory. In one of his lines he re¬ 
ferred to her as “Our Lady of Pity.” 

Such is the brief but colorful career 
of the little girl whose mother was a 
fishmonger and who went out into the 
world to make a living by selling 
oranges. 


FAMOUS SIRENS—No. 5 

By NORMA TALMADGE 

(Editor’s Note: Miss Talmadge to¬ 
day writes on Madame Pompadour in 
the fifth of a series of articles on noted 
charmers. The star’s latest United 
Artists picture, “Du Barry, Woman of' 

Passion,” comes to the. . 

. theatre . ...) 

Perhaps the most 
amazing woman of 
the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury was Jeanne 
Poisson, who be¬ 
came Marquise de 
Pompadour and 
mistress of King 
Louis XV, a wa¬ 
vering monarch 
whose affections 
were difficult to 
hold. 

tNorrra Talmadge. . Star oh 

TJaBarrg.TlkinMnof’Rission She was more 
than the favorite 
of the king. She was really a shrewd 
stateswoman and the power behind 
the throne for two decades. 

Her mother was a woman of hap¬ 
hazard love affairs. Her father may 
have been Poisson, the shrewd finan¬ 
cier who gave her his name, but a 
powerful government official also 
claimed that honor and gave Jeanne a 
splendid education. 

In her childhood she was regarded 
as a great prodigy and the intellectual 
brilliance of her later years bore out 
this early promise. 

She married young. Her husband 
was Monsieur D’Etioles. When King 
Louis singled Jeanne out for his favor¬ 
ite, D’Etioles took it with bad grace 
and was laughed at for his narrow 
mindedness by the gay French sophis¬ 
ticates. 

With Jeanne, becoming the king’s 
mistress was an unswerving ambition. 
A fortune-teller had foretold that she 
would one day reign at Versailles. 
When it came true Jeanne pensioned 
the seeress. 

She was a woman of clear, flawless 
beauty and an astonishing number of 
talents. Noted musicians had helped 
her perfect her voice and taught her to 
play. She studied dancing with Gui- 
baudet, the first dancing master of the 
land. The poet, Crebillon, gave her 
a knowledge of effective recitation. She 
could draw, etch and paint and she 
was versed in the best literature. And 
she was a rare equestrienne. 

Her wit parried the assaults of her 
jealous enemies, while her pursuit of 
culture and encouragement of the arts 
won her many staunch admirers among 
the intellectuals. She introduced the 
style of Louis Quinze furniture to out- 
mode Louis Quatorze, and was the 
patron of artists and architects. 

New interests claimed her constantly. 
One day it would be planning a gor¬ 
geous chateau with landscaped gar¬ 
dens ; the next it would be starting a 
porcelain factory; the next, presenting 






























Intensive Campaigning Brings Box-Office Results 


a highly finished, delightful amateur 
play with herself in the starring role. 

While history records that she 
ranked with the greatest charmers yet 
she could not be called a voluptuary. 
She held sway by her mental finesse 
rather than her physical lure, and to¬ 
ward the latter part of her life became 
extremely religious. 

Voltaire was her friend, as were 
other great thinkers of her time. As 
feminine chancellor of politics she had 
one severe setback. She was blamed by 
many for the disastrous result of the 
Seven Years War in which Frederick 
the Great humbled France. 

The king, while still under her spell, 
was seeking other diversions, and was 
influenced from time to time by the 
vent of public opinion against his mis¬ 
tress. 

Slowly power slipped from her 
grasp. Only a few strong friends re¬ 
mained faithful. She held tenaciously 
to what she had won by her brains 
and beauty but it was a losing battle. 

At forty-three she was almost im¬ 
poverished and ill. But when it came 
her time to die she met the spectre 
with the poise and grace that had 
characterized her entire life. 

Her last act in life was to beautify 
her face with dainty cosmetics. Then 
she arranged lacy pillows under her 
head, admitted her spiritual adviser to 
receive his blessing, and passed on 
with the serene air of a great lady. 

It rained when they buried her. 


FAMOUS SIRENS—No. 6 

By NORMA TALMADGE 

( Editor’s Note : This is the sixth of 
a series of articles on great charmers 
written by the United Artists star 
whose latest picture, “Du Barry, IVo- 

man of Passion,” comes to the . 

. theatre .) 

Napoleon, the 
conqueror, con¬ 
centrated his 
thoughts more on 
war than on wo¬ 
men, as a matter 
of self - discipline 
and the avoidance 
of soft entangle¬ 
ments. 

But he was 
charmed for a 
time by an actress 

^ormaTalmodtje. Star of- w ho Could claim 

TJnB^TIWoHWf , that she had l ast ed 
longer in his affections than any mis¬ 
tress of his reign. 

She likewise enchanted the Tsar of 
Russia and a list of lesser nobles. 

The actress was Mademoiselle 
Georges. 

Talma was the male stage idol of 
the day. The foremost actress was 
Duchesnois. 

It was November 28, 1802, at the 
Theatre Francais that Mademoiselle 
Georges ousted Duchesnois from her 
supremacy and became the reigning 
tragedienne of France. And it was 
there that Napoleon, then First Consul, 
saw her, acclaimed her, and fell in 
love as far as his stern will would 
permit. 

The play was Racine’s “Iphigenia 
in Aulis,” and the young actress por¬ 
trayed Clytemnestra. Her triumph 
caused a battle to rage between her 
followers and those of Duchesnois. 
Fists flew. Swords came into play. 
The air was filled with cheers and 
curses. 

Mademoiselle Georges had temper¬ 
ament and great beauty. She has been 
described as statuesque in her grace. 
Her features were regular, her eyes 
dark and lustrous, her lips ripe with 
youth. No wonder Napoleon forgot 
about war for awhile. 

There were love trysts with the 
great warrior at Saint-Cloud and in 
the Tuileries. On one occasion Napo¬ 
leon is said to have become jealous 
over the gift of a gorgeous cashmere 
shawl to Mademoiselle Georges by an 
admirer. He tore it to shreds and pre¬ 
sented her with one more beautiful. 

When he bade her farewell, bound 
on new ventures of power, he re¬ 
warded her handsomely for the de¬ 
lights she had given him. She frittered 
it away. Then she went to Russia, the 
“guest” of a Russian diplomat, and 
stayed long enough to make the 
Tsar temporarily forget his favorite, 
Madame Narischkine. 

After Napoleon’s fall she was exiled 
for Bonapartist sympathies but later 
was permitted to return to Paris. 

During her banishment she struck up 
a partnership with Harel, who was 
something of a promoter in art, the¬ 
atricals and politics, under his manage¬ 
ment she toured the provinces. Harel 
was enterprising but unfortunate in 
most of his ventures. He became de¬ 
ranged and died. 

Mademoiselle Georges was growing 
old. Only one last triumph was vouch¬ 
safed her and that was in Victor 
Hugo’s dramatic roles. 

With age came obesity and pov¬ 
erty. In her last stage appearance in a 
provincial town she collapsed and 
wept maudlin tears. 

Her last years were pitiful. She 
earned a meager living as cloak room 
attendant at various theatres where 
audiences had once shouted their 
praises, and died a pauper in 1867. 


FAMOUS SIRENS—No. 7 

By NORMA TALMADGE 

( Editor’s Note: “Du Barry, Woman 
of Passion,” Miss Talmadge’s latest 
starring picture for United Artists, 

opens at the . theatre 

on . In this arti¬ 

cle, the last of a series on sirens of 
history, the star sketches the career of 
the milliner who won a king.) 

Madame Du 
Barry. 

Life seethed 
about her. It 
whirled her from 
the tawdry streets 
to a place beside 
the throne of 
France. 

I wonder if this 
good - natured, 
lovely maid of sin 

aJorma'ralmadge. Starof- was . not at times 

.T)aBcDTg.II)onxmofIteion, bewildered by the 
tempest that 
swept in the wake of her luxurious 
career. 

She must have been when the sharp 
blade of the guillotine gleamed with 
cruel malice waiting for her head. 

Her beginnings are obscure; the 
name of her father, an historical 
question mark. 

She grew up tossed about by the 
questionable affairs that so easily be¬ 
siege a beautiful girl in a sordid en¬ 
vironment. She had freckles that added 
charm to her face, a wealth of fair 
hair, matchless white teeth, a smile of 
pleasing warmth, and a sense of hu¬ 
mor. She was natural, unaffected, and 
impudent. On occasion she could be 
temperamental and create scenes. 

History records her as Jeanne Becu. 
Later she became Jeanne Vaubernier, 
assuming the name of a supposed 
father. Still later, when she had won 
the affection of King Louis XV, she 
became Comtesse Du Barry by a con¬ 
venient marriage and forged docu¬ 
ments, to enable her to be presented 
at court. 

After the death of Madame Pompa¬ 
dour there was intense rivalry among 
the ladies of court to succeed her as 
the king’s favorite. Four years elapsed 
before Jeanne showed up on the scene 
and jostled all the contenders out of 
the way. 

There are several versions of how 
she met the dallying monarch. One is 
that the meeting was arranged by 
Lebel, the king’s confidential secretary, 
and that Louis saw her first at a gay 
supper. Another is that the affair was 
schemed by Jean Du Barry, a wastrel 
and gambler, known in Paris as the 
“Roue.” 

It is known that she worked for a 
time as a shop girl in Labille’s milli¬ 
nery establishment in Paris; also that 
she frequented notorious places of 
gambling and pleasure, enchanting the 
senses of nobles and men of wealth. 

She had an inordinate love of lux¬ 
ury. When Louis capitulated to her 
charms she squandered the gold of 
France lavishly on jewels, gowns, fetes 
and chateaux. 

The king never wearied of her 
charms. She was light-hearted and 
knew how to keep him constantly 
amused. She cared little for intrigue 
or politics, was generous to petitioners 
and forgave her enemies easily. 

Reckless, lovable, gentle, she little 
merited the ghastly end that befell 
her when the revolution was ushered 
in and the guillotine cut its deadly 
swath through the ranks of the pa¬ 
tricians. 

Scandal and malice followed her 
throughout her reign as the “left hand 
queen of France.” She aroused the 
envy and hatred of powerful women 
at court who were anxious for the 
favor of King Louis. She laughed off 
most of her troubles and maintained 
remarkable poise. 

King Louis lavished his wealth and 
his love on her, disregarding largely 
the attacks of her foes. She had the 
siren quality that holds the heart of a 
man. 

Following the death of the king she 
lost her heart to Due de Brissac. She 
was exiled from the court after Louis 
died and spent most of her time at her 
chateau at Louveciennes, regarded as 
a Lady Bountiful by her poorer neigh¬ 
bors. 

Following a jewel robbery at her 
chateau she went to England to attempt 
to regain her lost property. When she 
returned to France she was denounced 
as an emigree and an aristocrat by the 
Englishman, George Grieve, who had 
taken part in the French Revolution 
and had caused the death sentence to 
be passed on nearly a score of nobles. 

Her dramatic career came to an end 
in the public square under the shadow 
of the dreaded knife. She wept and 
begged for one moment more of life 
and the bloodthirsty crowds hooted. 

Thus perished the gamin of the 
streets whose beauty, grace and charm 
captivated the hearts of many men, 
from paupers to a king. 




WILLIAM FARNUM STAGES COME-BACK 

IN "DU BARRY” AND MAKES TALKIE BOW 


Famous Screen Star Forced to Abandon Career When Injured 
While on Location Making Glacial Picture; Years of 
Stage Work Make Him Ideally Suited to New Art 


William Farnum. 

A great fellow. Last of his line. Last of the great Farnums. 

They’re all gone except Bill. He’s still carrying on, holding the 
torch that lights back through sad, splendid tradition, and ahead into 
the cryptic future. 

Dustin, the mighty Dustin, went a year ago. Before that Marshall 
of the wide shoulders and amused grin passed on, smiling at the grim 
spectre that smote him down. There was a little sister, Beatrice, who 
quitted life like a wraith. And Bill’s parents, G. D. Farnum and 
Adele La Gros, staunch troupers of the old theatre; they, too, are gone. 



%rma Tdlmadge... Star of 

’ Da Barry, UJoman of'Passion 


10—One Column Feature Head 
(Mat 05c; Cut 30c) 


The interpretation of her story in 
my latest talking picture takes certain 
liberties with the historical facts, such 
changes as are demanded to round out 
a complete drama. 

Her career provides an intense, emo¬ 
tional role, one of grandeur, pathos, 
love and mockery. The picture was 
carefully made under the guidance of 
Sam Taylor, producer-director, with 
Conrad Nagel as De Brissac, the sol¬ 
dier-lover, and William Farnum as the 
king. 

It is a powerful play portraying an 
amazing adventuress. 


Norma Talmadge Is 

Enchantress in Latest 

“Du Barry,” Woman of Passion, is 
Norma Talmadge’s new starring pic¬ 
ture for United Artists, a Sam Taylor 

production, now showing at the. 

. theatre. 

The story concerns a woman’s con¬ 
flict between love and luxury. Its lo¬ 
cale is Paris at the height of that ro¬ 
mantic city’s splendor. The settings 
were created by William Cameron 
Menzies, supervising art director at 
the United Artists studios in Holly¬ 
wood. 

In the cast are Conrad Nagel, Wil¬ 
liam Farnum, Ullrich Haupt, Allison 
Skipworth, Edgar Norton, Henry Kol- 
ker, E. Alyn Warren, Edwin Maxwell, 
Tom Ricketts, Cissy Fitzgerald, Maude 
Truex, Lucille La Verne, Hobart Bos- 
worth, Eugenie Besserer and Tom 
Santschi. 

Farnum’s Career Halted 

By Daredevil Exploit 

William Farnum, who left the screen 
at the height of his career as the idol 
of millions following an accident six 
years ago, has returned at last, called 
by the fascination of talking pictures. 

He plays one of the most important 
roles in Norma Talmadge’s new star¬ 
ring picture, “Du Barry, Woman of 
Passion,” a Sam Taylor production 
for United Artists now showing at 
the.theatre. 

Farnum has been an actor since the 
age of four. After many years of 
stage drama he doubled his fame in 
pictures and when ill health and an 
accident forced him to retire, he had 
probably the greatest following of any 
male star. 

The accident occurred in Glacier 
National Park where he was playing 
the starring role in a picture called 
“The Man Who Fights Alone.” The 
company was proceeding up a narrow, 
dangerous mountain trail. The snow 
was crusted and slippery. Farnum pre¬ 
ceded the guide, simply for the adven¬ 
ture of leading the way. 

He slipped and before him yawned 
a chasm 7,000 feet deep. With all the 
strength he possessed he shoved his 
foot through the thick snow crust and 
dug his stick in as deeply as possible, 
severely injuring himself. He was only 
inches from a terrible death. 

The guide threw him a rope which 
he tied around his waist. Then the 
rescue was effected but Farnum fin¬ 
ished the last four reels of the picture 
sitting in a wheel chair. Operations 
and illness depleted his strength and 
forced him to retire from the screen. 
He finally returned to the stage and 
now with regained strength he comes 
back to the screen, his great dramatic 
gifts fully matured and with a voice 
and personality that should make him 
even more popular in talking pictures 
than in the old silent ones. 

Farnum and Conrad Nagel play the 
two important male roles in Miss Tal¬ 
madge’s feature. Others in the cast 
are Ullrich Haupt, Hobart Bosworth, 
Allison Skipworth, Edgar Norton, E. 
Alyn Warren, Lucille La Verne, Ed¬ 
win Maxwell, Tom Ricketts, and 
Maude Truex. 


Only Bill is left, cherishing the heri¬ 
tage of a famous family. Conquering 
illness and grief that kept him from 
the screen for years, he has coipe back 
to the millions of Americans who joyed 
in his triumphs when he was the colos¬ 
sus of the screen. He portrays King 
Louis XV in Norma Talmadge’s latest 
United Artists starring picture, “Du 

Barry, Woman of Passion,’’ a Sam 

Taylor production, coming to the 

.theatre. 

Farnum’s life is like a museum filled 
with rich, strange objects of adventure. 
He was born in Boston, Mass., July 4, 
1876, one hundred years to the dot 
after the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

That birthday will be touched with 
sorrow from now on. His brother, 

Dustin, died suddenly last year, July 3, 
at 11:45 P.M., fifteen minutes before 
Bill’s anniversary. 

Bill was in Great Neck, L. I., pre¬ 
paring to open in a stage play. The 
show opened although Farnum’s heart 
was bursting with grief. He attended 
the funeral and moved to his next 
engagement at Atlantic City. He bears 
a gentle memory of the audiences who 
attended his performances. They knew 
of his loss and sympathized. 

Farnum is tremendously proud of 
certain recollections and incidents that 
have a bearing on his career. His 
grandfather, Stover P. La Gros, with 
whom he lived during his boyhood, en¬ 
listed as a private in the Civil War. 
His grandmother enlisted as a battle¬ 
field nurse. 

Mrs. La Gross was afraid of thun¬ 
der. She used to cower at the crash 
of lightning until the end of her days. 
But the thunder of the battle of Mel¬ 
vin Hill didn’t daunt her when she 
knew that her husband was missing, 
probably lying wounded on the field 
of battle. He lay wounded for three 
days. She braved the roar of cannon 
and the flying hail of muskets to search 
for him—and found him. She had him 
removed to safety behind the lines 
and nursed him back to health. He 
emerged from the war a colonel, deco¬ 
rated for gallantry. 

In the World War, Farnum wore 
himself to a shadow putting over the 
Liberty Bond drive. In one night at 
Carnegie Hall in New York he ob¬ 
tained pledges for $137,000,000. He 
was on the go from 1 o’clock in the 
afternoon until 2 o’clock the next morn¬ 
ing putting over this gigantic feat. 
On the road speaking day and night he 
covered as many as nine cities daily. 
He went into one city where the Lib¬ 
erty drive was lagging and found 
himself without an audience. He 
spoke to school children instead. They 
went home and shamed their parents 
into subscribing. 

The incident that seared deeply into 
Farnum’s mind as a child and inflamed 
him with the idea of becoming a great 
actor was his meeting with the famous 
Edwin Booth. Farnum was five years 
old. He was traveling with his father 
in a railway coach. His father gravely 
introduced him to Booth and remarked 
that little Bill hoped to become as cele¬ 
brated as he, Booth, was then. 

“I’ll never forget it,” says Farnum. 
“Young as I was the name of Booth 
was magic to me. He put his hand 
kindly on my shoulder and said, ‘My 
boy, I’ll tell you the secret of acting in 
two words. They are: “be convinc¬ 
ing!’ ” 

There are humorous anecdotes in 
Farnum’s store of things past. He re¬ 
calls a tour in “Virginius,” in which 
he played the leading role of the young 
lover and Dustin was Cassius Claud¬ 
ius, the heavy. The climax called for 
Bill to strike Dustin a blow that would 


send him rolling and they had it timed 
so perfectly that the ostensibly heavy 
punch landed like a feather. But on one 
occasion Bill miscalculated. He hit 
Dustin a tremendous blow that knocked 
him unconscious. 

Bill rushed to his side and whis¬ 
pered to him, asking him if he was 
hurt and begging him to get up. Dus¬ 
tin opened his eyes, sat up weakly, 
crossed his legs under his Roman toga 
and had the audience gasping when 
he said, “Finish the play yourself. 
You’re too realistic.” They had to 
ring down the curtain. 

Farnum had magnificent success on 
the stage. Among his best known roles 
were the leads in “Ben Hur,” “The 
Prince of India,” “Virginius,” “The 
Littlest Rebel,” “Mark Antony” and 
“Cyrano de Bergerac.” 

His first role in pictures was in 
“The Spoilers.” He was walking down 
Broadway in New York one day when 
he met Rex Beach. Rex told him that 
Col. Selig was anxious to produce 
“The Spoilers” provided Farnum 
would play it. He offered him a sum 
considered princely at the time to¬ 
gether with transportation expenses to 
Hollywood and an automobile for his 
use while there. 

The picture was premiered at the 
Strand Theatre in New York and Far¬ 
num was the guest of Adolph Zukor. 
Zukor persuaded him to make “The 
Redemption of David Corson” and 
“The Sign of the Cross.” 

Then William Fox signed him to a 
contract and he made “Samson.” Fox 
wanted him to play in “Riders of the 
Purple Sage,” and Farnum agreed on 
condition that he could have six 
months in which to prepare for the 
menace of the western role. He used 
the six months learning to ride like a 
cowboy and practising pulling a gun. 
Today, as a result of practice, Farnum 
can whip a gun faster than a bad 
man of the Old West. 

His hobbies are fishing, hunting and 
yachting. He is the star fisherman of 
the Hollywood colony. He collects 
old manuscripts that have a relation 
to the theatre, and also collects fishing 
rods, pistols and swords. He can play 
any musical instrument by ear. 

Those who remember Farnum at 
the height of his screen career, before 
accident and illness forced his retire¬ 
ment for six years, will recall his mar¬ 
velous portrayals in “Les Miserables,” 
“Tale of Two Cities,” “If I were 
King” and “When a Man Sees Red.” 

His main interest today is centered 
in Dustin’s daughter, Estelle, five years 
old, who lives with her mother, Wini¬ 
fred Kingston. Farnum hopes to have 
Estelle play in a picture with him 
before she is much older; such, for 
instance, as “The Littlest Rebel.” 

Farnum looks as young today as he 
did six years ago when he was the 
idol of the screen. His smile is heart¬ 
warming, his personality more mag¬ 
netic than ever. 

In “Du Barry,” a powerful drama¬ 
tization, he is every inch a king and 
gives to the role of Louis XV the 
benefit of his years of hard-won ex¬ 
perience. 

In the cast with him are Conrad 
Nagel, Ullrich Haupt, Allison Skip- 
worth, Hobart Bosworth, E. Alyn War¬ 
ren, Edgar Norton, Tom Ricketts, Ed¬ 
win Maxwell, Cissy Fitzgerald, Henry 
Kolker, Oscar Apfel, Eugenie Besserer, 
Lucille La Verne, Tom Santschi and 
Knute Erickson. 
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Reviews and Current Stories 


Norma Talmadge Gives 

Stylists a Tip-Off 


Two Hearts That Beat as One 


"Du Barry” Is Norma 

Talmadge’s Best Film 


Audience Enthusiastic 

Over New Talmadge Hit 



r 


Dear to the hearts of women are 

gorgeous negligees-and dear to the 

purse, likewise. The latest fashion 
note from Hollywood in this line 
of apparel concerns three exquisite 
creations worn by Norma Talmadge 
in her new United Artists picture, 
“Du Barry, Woman of Passion, 

which is now showing at the. 

.theatre. 

One is a negligee of peach satin, 
fitted, trailing, with silver lace appli- 
qued on the top of the bodice and 
the hem of the skirt. The skirt is 
a series of narrow plaited ruffles 
and rows of hand-made flowers. 
Over this is worn a coat of black 
lace beaded in steel beads, with a 
border and cuffs of white fox. 

Another is a negligee of brown 
crepe with a border and front panel 
of gold-beaded lace, which is also 
fitted and very long trailing. Over 
this is worn a coat of beige chiffon 
which has ruffles of lace on the 
sleeves and skirt, and which also 
trails the floor. 

The third is a negligee of grey, 
the slip of grey crepe, princess, with 
zig-zag bands of silver lace and 
finely plaited cream net. Garlands 
of white hand-made flowers com¬ 
plete the slip, and the long grey 
chiffon coat which is worn over 
this has a lattice work of these same 
little flowers, and bands of maribou 
on the full sleeves. 



!Norma < JaIinadge in DuBamj. (fJoman of Passion 


6 —Two Col. Scene (Mat 10c; Cut 50c) 


Get Your Newspaper Editor to Run 


The picture in which these stun¬ 
ning creations are worn is a Sam 
Taylor production with Conrad 
Nagel and William Farnum in the 
leading supporting roles. 



Horma ‘Talmadge in. 

‘ DuBarrg, Woman of Passion 


8—One Col. Scene (Mat 05c; Cut 30c) 


Talkers Cause Norma to 

Chat in Her Sleep 



T 


The newest malady in Hollywood 
since the advent of talking pictures 
is “talking in your sleep.” 

Norma Talmadge, United Artists 
star, explained how nights devoted 
to learning dialogue can put a 
player in a daze. 

Night after night she forced her¬ 
self to stay awake learning the lines 
for her latest production, “Du 
Barry, Woman of Passion," which 
Sam Taylor, producer-director, di¬ 
rected. It comes to the. 

.theatre . 

On the verge of exhaustion, with 
lines tumbling through her mind, 
she finally put her hands to her 
throbbing head and said, half to 

herself, “FORGET IT! FORGET 
IT!” 

The words happened to be a cue 
in the dialogue of the script. Miss 
Talmadge unconsciously followed 
the cue and seriously spoke the 
lines that follow. 

“But there is nothing to forget,” 
she quoted. 

Then realizing the amusing nature 
of the situation—that she was to 
all purposes talking in her sleep— 
she called herself a couple of fools 
and went to sleep. 

Conrad Nagel and William Far¬ 
num play the leading roles opposite 
Miss Talmadge. 


Plenty of Shorts — They Build Interest 


Although she owns expensive 
automobiles, Norma Talmadge went 
riding in a carriage not long ago. 

And what a carriage!—covered 
with gold leaf, padded with velvet, 
the interior lined with heavy bro¬ 
cade, a distinguished crest on the 
door panels, a coachman and a foot¬ 
man at her command, and two 
spirited coal-black horses in the 
reins. 

The reason being that Miss Tal¬ 
madge’s latest picture for United 
Artists, “Du Barry, Woman of Pas¬ 
sion,” a.screen story based on the 
love affairs of the noted siren, has 
a sequence calling for this luxury. 

The picture comes to the. 

.theatre . 

The Sam Taylor production has 
a notable cast, including Conrad 
Nagel, William Farnum, Hobart Bos- 
worth, Ullrich Haupt, E. Alyn War¬ 
ren, Eugenie Besserer, Lucille La 
Verne, Cissy Fitzgerald, Maude 
Truex, Henry Kolker, Tom Ricketts 
and Michael Visaroff. 

Miss Talmadge restricted her car¬ 
riage driving to the United Artists 
lot in Hollywood. 


An actress playing the role of an 

actress - that’s Cissy Fitzgerald’s 

latest screen assignment. 

In Norma Talmadge’s new United 
Artists feature, “Du Barry, Woman 
of Passion,” now showing at the. . . 

.theatre, Miss 

Fitzgerald, with years of stage and 
screen experience, portrays a Pari¬ 
sian actress. 

She wears magnificent clothes and 
jewels in the role. And she knows 
how an actress should act. 

The screen play was written by 
Sam Taylor, producer-director. Prin¬ 
cipal roles are played by Conrad 
Nagel, William Farnum, Ullrich 
Haupt, Hobart Bosworth, Allison 
Skipworth, Tom Ricketts, Edgar 
Norton, Lucille La Verne and others. 


One hundred huge incandescent 
drum lights were required to light 
an enormous interior set for Norma 
Talmadge’s latest United Artists 
starring picture, “Du Barry, Woman 
of Passion,” now showing at the 

. theatre. 

The set, created by William Cam¬ 
eron Menzies, represented the pal¬ 
ace walls and magnificent gardens 
of a king of France and was used 
for a fete in which hundreds of 


players participated. The picture is 
a Sam Taylor production, and in the 
cast principal roles are played by 
Conrad Nagel and William Farnum. 

He couldn’t direct a dog in a 
comedy picture but he could direct 
Norma Talmadge, John Barrymore, 
Mary Pickford, Douglas Fairbanks 
and Harold Lloyd. 

That’s one of the paradoxes in 
the life of Sam Taylor, producer- 
director for United Artists, whose 
latest contribution to the screen is 
“Du Barry, Woman of Passion,” 
starring Miss Talmadge. It is now 
playing at the.theatre. 

His first chance to direct years ago 
was with the dog star, “Brownie,” 
in a one-reel comedy. He was fired. 

Since that day he has climbed into 
the forefront of screen directors 
with not a failure against him. 

In the present Talmadge vehicle 
he directed a veteran acting cast, 
including Conrad Nagel, William 
Farnum, Ullrich Haupt, Edgar Nor¬ 
ton, Hobart Bosworth, Allison Skip- 
worth, E. Alyn Warren, Lucille La 
Verne, Cissy Fitzgerald, Edwin Max¬ 
well, Tom Ricketts, Oscar Apfel, 
Henry Kolker, Eugenie Besserer and 
Maude Truex. 


“Coaching” has become just as 
important to talking pictures as it 
is to football. 

The coach must be a man who 
has made a success of stage direc¬ 
tion, who is an expert in drama and 
English speech, and who knows the 
principles of motion pictures. 

One of the most successful is 
Earle Browne. He came to Holly¬ 
wood from New York, where he was 
a stage director, and coached Norma 
Talmadge and the entire cast for 
“Du Barry, Woman of Passion,” the 
star’s latest United Artists feature, 

which is now showing at the. 

.theatre. 

Sam Taylor, producer-director, 
says that Browne was of invaluable 
assistance. He was present at all 
rehearsals and during the filming 
of every scene. 

The picture’s cast includes Con¬ 
rad Nagel, William Farnum, Hobart 
Bosworth, Edgar Norton, Allison 
Skipworth, Edwin Maxwell, Tom 
Ricketts, Lucille La Verne, Maude 
Truex, E. Alyn Warren, Eugenie 
Besserer and Tom Santschi. 


(REVIEW) 

In the supreme performance of 
a brilliant career, Norma Talmadge, 
United Artists star, makes the glam¬ 
orous, haunting personality of “Du 
Barry, Woman of Passion,” step 
alive from the shadows of the past 
to again enchant mankind. 

Her portrayal of “Du Barry,” 
whose love life was the sensation of 
all France, enthralled those who 
attended the.theatre 


She gives piquancy and extraor¬ 
dinary charm to the lovely milliner 
who brought a nation to her feet, 
ruled a king, and lavished the gold 
of the country for her whims until 
the red shadow of revolution swept 
her to disaster. 

Splendid performances are given 
by Conrad Nagel, as her soldier- 
lover, and William Farnum, as the 
king who tempted her with riches 
and power. This is Farnum’s .first 
appearance on the screen since his 
retirement because of illness at the 
height of his success several years 
ago. 

Sam Taylor, producer-director, 
has told an absorbing story, enrich¬ 
ing talking pictures with another 
classic. The settings of the drama 
are magnfficent, a credit to the col¬ 
orful imagination of William Cam¬ 
eron Menzies, supervising art 
director. 

An exceptionally capable cast 
gives Miss Talmadge finished sup¬ 
port. Those who appear in impor¬ 
tant roles are Ullrich Haupt, Hobart 
Bosworth, Edgar Norton, E. Alyn 
Warren, Tom Ricketts, Edwin Max¬ 
well, Cissy Fitzgerald, Oscar Apfel, 
Maude Truex, Henry Kolker, Eu¬ 
genie Besserer, Tom Santschi and 
Knute Erickson. • 

“Du Barry, Woman of Passion” 
indicates that Norma Talmadge will 
continue the great success she has 
enjoyed in the silent films. An ac¬ 
tress of deep feeling and a natural 
aptitude for making her effects seem 
natural and plausible, Miss Tal¬ 
madge has been able to heighten 
her effect through the medium of 
speech achieving delicate nuances 
of character coloring that give a cli¬ 
mactic emphasis to all her scenes. 
Abetted as she is in this picture by 
a cast of players all stage-trained, 
her abilities attain a fullness of ex¬ 
pression surprising in view of her 
short career in the new medium. 
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(REVIEW) 

It is refreshing to view Norma 
Talmadge’s magnificent drama, “Du 
Barry, Woman of Passion,” based 
on the love life of the famous 
French charmer. 

Her new United Artists starring 
picture, produced and directed by 
Sam Taylor, opened yesterday to an 

appreciative audience at the. 

. theatre. 

It marks the return to the screen 
of an American idol, William Far¬ 
num, whose tremendous following 
of fans waited six years for his re¬ 
covery from ill health. Playing the 
role of King Louis XV opposite Miss 
Talmadge, he reveals a more dy¬ 
namic gift of characterization than 
ever. - 

Miss Talmadge’s performance is 
not only brilliant from the stand¬ 
point of technique but is extraordi¬ 
nary in its warmth and vitality. Her 
love scenes with Conrad Nagel, lead¬ 
ing man, have poignancy and 
charm. Those with Farnum have a 
gay beginning and a tragic finale. 
In no other role has she been so 
convincingly a creature of love and 
flame. 

Conrad Nagel, as the soldier-lover 
of the milliner before whose beauty 
the King of France kneeled in 
humble adoration, again shows the 
qualities which have made him so 
tremendously in demand in talking 
pictures. He has a most difficult 
portrayal and handles it impres¬ 
sively. 

The story moves from situation 
to situation with increasing sus¬ 
pense. It mirrors the struggle of a 
beautiful girl to choose between love 
and luxury, tempted beyond endur¬ 
ance, but winning back to idealism 
in the shadow of doom. 

The direction by Sam Taylor is 
proof of the opinion in Hollywood 
that he is the most versatile director 
in the motion picture industry, hav¬ 
ing been uniformly successful in 
vehicles for Mary Pickford, Harold 
Lloyd, John Barrymore, Douglas 
Fairbanks and Miss Talmadge. 

"Du Barry, Woman of Passion,” 
has exceptional production value. 
The settings by William Cameron 
Menzies, supervising art director, 
emphasize the extravagant luxury 
of the most romantic period in 
French history. 

The picture has a perfectly bal¬ 
anced cast of veteran players whose 
names have long been familiar on 
both stage and screen. Important 
roles are played by Ullrich Haupt, 
Hobart Bosworth, Edgar Norton, E. 
Alyn Warren, Tom Ricketts, Edwin 
Maxwell, Cissy Fitzgerald, Henry 
Kolker, Eugenie Besserer, Tom Sant¬ 
schi, Knute Erickson, Maude Truex, 
Truex and Michael Visaroff. 

This Norma Talmadge picture 
which marks the star’s second ap¬ 
pearance in a talking film, is based 
on the famous Broadway stage hit 
of David Belasco. 


Norma Talmadge Got into Pictures by 

Following "Hunch” When a Little Girl 


Obey that impulse! 

Norma Talmadge did when she 
was a high school girl. Her suc¬ 
cessful starring career was the re¬ 
sult. 

The impulse came one afternoon 
when she was on a shopping errand 
for her mother. She turned in the 
opposite direction and went to the 
old Vitagraph Studios in Brooklyn. 
She applied for picture work and 
got it. 

Today as a mature artist of the 
screen she still obeys a hunch.” 

Casting about for a new starring 
vehicle for United Artists she re¬ 
membered the story of “Du Barry, 


Woman of Passion,” whose life is a 
classic all over the world. It was 
a life drama she had read many 
times before and its vigor and emo¬ 
tional quality thrilled her afresh. 

The picture was made under the 
direction of Sam Taylor, producer- 
director for United Artists, and is 

now showing at the. 

theatre. 

In the cast are Conrad Nagel, 
William Farnum, Hobart Bosworth, 
Ullrich Haupt, Allison Skipworth, 
Edgar Norton, Henry Kolker, E. 
Alyn Warren, Tom Ricketts, Edwin 
Maxwell, Cissy Fitzgerald, Maude 
Truex and Michael Visaroff. 
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Biographical and Feature Stories 


Norma Talmadge Began as an Amateur in 

School Theatricals, Was Soon Big Star 


A new career began for Norma 
Talmadge with the advent of talk¬ 
ing pictures. Ranking as one of the 
outstanding favorites in the days of 
the silent cinema, Miss Talmadge is 
one of the few great stars who was 
able to make the transition from 
silence to speech and retain her 
place at the top of the motion pic¬ 
ture profession. Her latest feature 
for United Artists, ‘‘Du Barry, 
Woman of Passion,” is her most 
pretentious and romantic effort to 
date. It is a Sam Taylor production 
with a strong cast, principally Con¬ 
rad Nagel and William Farnum, who 
lay siege to her heart. It comes to 
the . theatre 


Miss Talmadge can look back on 
the most consistent line of successes 
of any woman on the screen. 

Her career began insignificantly. 
In Brooklyn, New York, while at¬ 
tending high school she appeared ir 
amateur theatricals, posed for col¬ 
ored song slides, and once wrote a 
play for herself, with her sisters, 
Constance and Natalie, in the cast 
and with costumes designed by her 
mother. 

At fourteen, while on a shopping 
errand, she obeyed a sudden impulse 
and called at the old Vitagraph stu¬ 
dios. Someone said, "That girl has 
a face.” She was told to return 
pr' week later. When she did they gave 
her a bit in a picture that showed 
only the back of her head. But she 
became a member of the stock com¬ 
pany and continued to play bits. 

She was paid $25 weekly. With 
the years that small amount grew 
into a fortune. 

Her first role of any importance 
was in “The Dixie Mother,” starring 
.^—■-Florence Turner, known in those 
days as “The Vitagraph Girl.” 
Carlyle Blackwell was in the cast. 

Exterior scenes in those early pic¬ 
tures were taken at Coney Island. 
Miss Talmadge enjoyed that part of 
it. 

Serious drama was her ambition. 
She got her chance in the film ver¬ 
sion of "A Tale of Two Cities.” 
There were famous names in the 
cast, Florence Turner, Maurice Cos¬ 
tello, Ralph Ince and John Bunny. 

Vitagraph began to put her name 
in electric lights. It happened the 
first time when she appeared oppo¬ 
site Charles Richman in a nine-reel 
film based on Hudson Maxim’s 
“Defenceless America.” 

From then on she starred in her 
own right, going from Vitagraph to 
Triangle and from Triangle to Fine 
Arts. The titles of the pictures she 
made would fill pages. They brought 
her world prestige. 

In 1917 she married Joseph M. 
Schenck, producer, who today is 
president and chairman of the board 


of United Artists. She organized 
her own producing unit two years 
after her marriage, and in 1926 be¬ 
gan producing her own films inde¬ 
pendently for release through 
United Artists, joining ,the great 
galaxy that includes Mary Pickford, 
Douglas Fairbanks, Charles Chaplin, 
Gloria Swanson and other famous 
film personalities. 

Many efforts were made to lure 
her to the stage but she has steadily 
refused to abandon pictures, even 
temporarily. Morris Gest invited 
her to portray the Nun in “The 
Miracle,” and David Belasco made 
tempting offers. 

She has a literary as well a 
dramatic gift and has published 
tides in The Saturday Evening Post. 

Among her recent pictures have 
been Camille,” “The Dove,” “Th 
Woman Disputed” and "New York 
Nights.” 

The latest and most ambitiou. 
vehicle, with a setting in gay Paris 
during that city s most hectic days, 
calls for a difficult emotional por¬ 
trayal, in love with one man, 
tempted by the luxury offered by a 
king, and finally sacrificing every¬ 
thing to redeem the love for the 
first. 

Conrad Nagel plays the lover and 
William Farnum, the king. Others 
in the cast are Hobart Bosworth, 
Edgar Norton, Ullrich Haupt, Alli¬ 
son Skipworth, Edwin Maxwell, Tom 
Ricketts, Henry Kolker, E. Alyn 
Warren, Cissy Fitzgerald, Maude 
Truex. 

The production has magnificent 
settings created by William Cam¬ 
eron Menzies, supervising art di¬ 
rector of United Artists. The cos¬ 
tuming is rich and colorful. 


%rma ‘Talmadge. .. Star of 
"Da Barry, Woman of Bassion 

1—Two Col. Talmadge Star Scene Head (Mat 10c; Cut 50c) 


NageVs College Days 

Pointed Way to Stage 


William Farnum Started Retiring from Acting 

At Four But He Has Come Back Each Time 


Conrad ^agei, featured in 
’Du Bang, ffemari of Passion’ 

4—One Col. Player Scene Head (Mai 
05c; Cut 30c) 


(Dilliam Tarn um. featured in 
DaBarrq.DJoman of Passion 

3 —One Col. Player Scene Head (Mat 
05c; Cut 30c) 


Sam Taylor All Around 
Film Producer-Director 


In Hollywood they call Sam Tay- 
r “the new type of director.” 


He is young, a man of many tal¬ 
ents, and knows every phase of 
making pictures. 

He has been a gag man, cutter, 
title writer, scenario writer and di¬ 
rector. He knows what makes the 
heart of a camera beat and what 
makes the wheels go round. 

His latest production for United 
Artists is ‘‘Du Barry,” the siren, 
starring Norma Talmadge, which 

opens at the . 

theatre . J n 

his list of successes have been pic¬ 
tures for Mary Pickford, Douglas 
Fairbanks, John Barrymore and 
Harold Lloyd. 

In the Talmadge picture are Con¬ 
rad Nagel, William Farnum, Ull¬ 
rich Haupt, Allison Skipworth, Ed¬ 
gar Norton, Hobart Bosworth, and 
a cast of well-known players. 


William Farnum was born 
actor. He first retired from the 
stage at the age of four. He retired 
again at thirteen and still again in 
his early forties. But he alwayi 

came back-because he was born an 

actor. 

The first picture role since his 
last retirement because of illness 
five years ago is Norma Talmadge’s 
new starring vehicle for United 
Artists, "Du Barry, Woman of Pas¬ 
sion,” an intimate story of the 
famous enchantress, now showing at 

the.theatre. This 

Sam Taylor production is Farnum’s 
first talking picture. 

Born of parents who devoted their 
lives to the stage, it was just as nat¬ 
ural as breathing for Farnum to be 
come an actor. It was in his blood 
and in the atmosphere from his 
cradle days on. He made his stage 
debut in his mother’s arms. 

At four he retired with his 
brother, Dustin, and went to live 
with his grandparents on a farm in 
Bucksport, Maine. He remained 
there until he was thirteen, catch¬ 
ing trout for breakfast and land¬ 
locked salmon for dinner. 

Farnum used to give shows in the 
loft of his grandfather’s barn. 

His father had told him that to 
become a real actor one must not 
be afraid to burn the midnight 
candle. Farnum memorized every 
role his father played. He gave 
Shakesperian performances for the 
farm lads of Bucksport, but as a 
concession to the modern trend, he 
always wound up with a circus in 
which he did trapeze and acrobatic 
stunts. Dustin as manager handled 
the money, until one day he squan¬ 
dered the receipts on lobster and 
watermelon. William then and 
there, decided it was more profitable 
to be his own manager. 

Dustin took the situation philo¬ 
sophically. He, too, became an 
actor, one of the finest in the coun¬ 
try. When offered stock in payment 
for his services in the first picture 
made in Hollywoo.d, he turned it 
down for a salary. The stock he re¬ 
fused is worth millions today. Dustin, 
after all, was a better actor than a 
manager. 

When William Farnum was thir¬ 
teen he made his stage debut in 
“The French Spy,” his mother’s 


greatest role. The intensity of her 
dramatic performance frightened 
him so that he was speechless. It 
spoiled the performance and his 
mother said kindly, “You’d better 
go back to school for awhile, 
Willie.” 

So Farnum retired for the second 
time. 

When he was sixteen he took up 
the stage in earnest. With a troupe 
of Shakesperian players headed by 
Edwin Ferry, the Tragedian, he 
found himself in Springfield, Ohio. 

Joseph Collins, the heavy, re¬ 
ceived word that his father had died. 
Farnum, sixteen-year-old stripling, 
played the heavy roles in “Virgin- 
ius,” “Damon and Pythias,” “Igo- 
mar" and “Julius Caesar.” When 
Collins returned, the leading man 
was hurt. Farnum played the leads 
in the same four productions. He 
had memorized every role in the 
four plays. 

After seven years on the stage 
he accepted a proposition in motion 
pictures, signing with the Fox Com¬ 
pany at a huge salary, and having 
his own unit. 

Misfortune interrupted his suc¬ 
cess in 1925. He was making “The 
Man Who Fights Alone” for Para¬ 
mount. The Company was on lo¬ 
cation in Glacier National Park. 
Farnum was leading the way up a 
dangerous icy trail. The snow was 
crusted to the hardness of ice. He 
slipped and saw a chasm gaping 
below him, a 7,000-foot plunge. 
With all his strength he shoved his 
foot through the ice-crust and stop¬ 
ped on the edge of the chasm. He 
was seriously injured when the 
guide got to him with a rope. He 
finished the picture in a wheel chair. 

For several years he suffered ill¬ 
ness, underwent operations. With 
gradually returning strength he ac¬ 
cepted brief stage roles. Then Sam 
Taylor and Norma Talmadge agreed 
that he was the ideal player to ap¬ 
pear opposite the star in "Du 
Barry, Woman of Passion," and the 
screen knows him once again. In 
the cast with him are Conrad Nagel, 
Ullrich Haupt, Hobart Bosworth, 
Allison Skipworth, Edgar Norton, 
Cissy Fitzgerald, Edwin Maxwell, 
Tom Ricketts, Henry Kolker, E. 
Alyn Warren, Oscar Apfel, Tom 
Santschi and Maude Truex. 


Some years ago a very nervous 
young man listened anxiously in the 
wings of the old Princess Theatre in 
Des Moines, Iowa. Fay Bainter, the 
star gave him his cue and Conrad 
Nagel made his stage debut. 

Today Conrad Nagel is a famous 
screen favorite. His latest role is 
opposite Norma Talmadge in her 
United Artists starring picture, "Du 
Barry, Woman of Passion,” the inti¬ 
mate screen story of the most fa¬ 
mous siren of history, now showing 

at t ^ e .Theatre. 

Miss Talmadge and Sam Taylor, 
producer-director, decided on Nagel 
after witnessing his splendid por¬ 
trayal in One Romantic Night," 
starring Lillian Gish. 

Nagel was born in Des Moines, 
the son of Dr. Frank Nagel, a noted 
composer and pianist. His mother 
was a concert singer. 

As a young man looking for a 
career Nagel decided to become an 
architect. The nearest he got to 
that ambition was a summer job 
laying bricks at a dollar a day. He 
tried other vacation jobs during his 
school days. Once he was a key 
clerk; at another time a telephone 
operator. 

He graduated from Highland Park 
College with a degree. In college 
he had achieved a reputation as an 
entertainer. That pointed him to¬ 
ward the stage. After a season as 
a reader, he played his first part 
with the Princess Stock Company. 
A year later he was playing on 
Broadway in “The Natural Law.” 

Experience” was his most notable 
success. He played in "The Man 
Came Back, ’ and opposite 
Alice Brady in “Forever After." 

During the war he served as a 
seaman and upon his discharge in 
1918 began his motion picture ca¬ 
reer in “Little Women.” A year 
after landing in Hollywood an in¬ 
telligent, talented woman called to 
interview him for a fan magazine. 
Her name was Ruth Helms. A ro¬ 
mance began that led to marriage. 

Among the recent productions in 
which he appeared were “Dyna¬ 
mite,” "Glorious Betsy,” “The Idle 
Rich,” “Hollywood Revue” and 
“Redemption.” 

In the Talmadge picture as lead¬ 
ing man he joins a cast of excep¬ 
tional quality, including William 
Farnum, Hobart Bosworth, Ullrich 
Haupt. Edgar Norton, E. Alyn War¬ 
ren, Edwin Maxwell, Tom Ricketts, 
Allison Skipworth, Cissy Fitzgerald 
and Maude Truex. 


Bosworth Owes Success 

To Virile Portrayals 


Hobart Bosworth has played “* 
man’s part” all his life. 

Not only on the screen and stage 
but in the workaday world. 

His latest characterization is ir 
Norma Talmadge’s starring picture 
Du Barry, Woman of Passion,” foi 
United Artists, now showing at tht 

. theatre 

Sam Taylor, producer-director, 
selected Bosworth for the powerful 
role of a graying officer who gives 
up his own son when the son at¬ 
tempts the life of his government’s 
head. 

Bosworth inherits his strength of 
will from Puritan ancestors. He is 
a descendant of Miles Standish and 
of John and Priscilla Alden on his 
father’s side, and of old Dutch 
settlers of Manhattan on his 
mother s. He has been a seaman, 
boxer, wrestler, rancher and land¬ 
scape painter, as well as an actor. 

Among the other notables in the 
cast of Miss Talmadge’s feature are 
Conrad Nagel and William Farnum. 











































One of the Greatest Adventuresses rn the World of Romance 
Comes to Vivid Life in a Thrilling Talking Film Starring 
One of Screendom’s Peak Favorites! 

A MONEY SMASH EVERYWHERE 

NORMA TALMADGE 

in 

“Du Barry, Woman of Passion” 

A SAM TAYLOR Production 
with WILLIAM FARNUM and CONRAD NAGEL 

Here is the last word in Box-Office Values. The Biggest of 
Marquee Names; the Most Dependable of Directors and a 
tense drama based on a great Broadway hit. 


HERALDS COST 
ONLY $3.50 
PER THOUSAND 
USE THEM 


ORDER A BIG SUPPLY 
OF THESE SEAT-SELLERS 
FROM YOUR NEAREST 
UNITED ARTISTS 
EXCHANGE 


HERALDS 

ARE IMPRESSIVE 
SILENT SALESMEN 
THE PUBLIC 
ALWAYS HEED 

LET THEM TELL YOUR 
STORY IN EVERY HOME 
IN TOWN BY 
DISTRIBUTING A 
GENEROUS QUANTITY 

1. This Herald is the standard attrac¬ 
tive two-color 6x8 inch accessory 
shown on the right. The back page 
has been left blank for theatre imprint 
and the imprint of local advertisers who 
will share the cost with you. 
























ACCESSORIES ORDER BLANK 


NORMA TALMADGE 




‘Du Barry 
Woman of Passion” 


UNITED ARTISTS PICTURE 


Send to 

Manager- 

Name of Theatre 
Town_ 


-State . 


(These Prices Prevail for United States Only) 


Price 


How Many 


Amount 


POSTERS (Lithographed): 

One Sheet, No. 1- 

One Sheet, No. 2- 

Three Sheet, No. 1- 

Three Sheet, No. 2- 

Six Sheet_ 

Twenty-four Sheet- 

WINDOW CARD (Lithographed)_i- 

BLACK AND WHITE SQUEEGEE PHOTOS, 8x10: 
All purposes (30 in set; including newspaper, lobby, 

star heads) a- 

Special First Run Stills (20 in set)- 

Single Copies, Squeegee Photos--- 

LOBBY DISPLAY CARDS: 

Hand colored, 22 x 28, each- 

Hand colored, 11 x 14, set of eight- 

INSERT CARD, Hand Colored, 14 x 36, each_ 

SLIDE No. 1_ 

SLIDE No. 2_ 

HERALDS (See back cover page), per 1,000- 


1—Two Col. Talmadge Star Scene Head_ 

2a and b—One Col. Talmadge Star Scene Head with 

Thumbnail- 

2a—One Col. Talmadge Star Scene Head- 

2b—Thumbnail Talmadge Star Scene Head (Two Col. 
Mat of seven Thumbnail Heads 10c; Cuts, each 30c) 

3— One Col. Player Scene Head (Farnum)- 

4— One Col. Player Scene Head (Nagel)_ 

5— Two Col. Scene (Three Principals)_ 

6 — Two Col. Scene (Lovers)--- 

7— One Col. Scene (Characters Startled)_ 

—S-^-One Col. Scene (Love Shot)*--- 

9—One Col. Scene (Rose Scene) __ 

10— One Col. Feature Head—Talmadge_ 

11— Five Col. Ad'^ifc'_ 

12— Three Col. Ad_ 

13— Three Col. Ad_ 

14— Two Col. Ad_ 

15— Two Col. Ad_ 

1 6 — One Col. Ad_ 

17— One Col. Ad_ 

18— Two Col. Ad Slug_ 


19— One Col. Ad Slug- 

20— a, b, c, d, e and f—Thumbnail Character Drawings 

(Two Col. Mat of Series 10c; Cuts, each 30c)- 

21— Two Col. Talmadge Drawing_ 

22— Three Col. Cartoon- 


Complete set of "DU BARRY” Mats_$ 2.40 

Complete set of "DU BARRY” Cuts-. 13.90 

Trailer from National Screen Service 
Music Cues Gratis 


$0.15 

.15 

.45 

.45 

.90 

2.40 

.07 


3.00 

2.00 

.10 

.40 

.75 

.25 

.15 

.15 

3.50 


Mats 


Cuts 


.10 

.50 

.05 


— 

.30 

.10 

2.10 

.05 

.30 

.05 

.30 

.10 

.50 

.10 

.50 

.05 

.30 

.05 

.30 

.05 

.30 

.05 

.30 

.40 

1.25 

.20 

.75 

.20 

.75 

.10 

.50 

.10 

.50 

.05 

.30 

.05 

.30 

.10 

.50 

.05 

.30 

.10 

1.80 

.10 

.50 

.20 

.75 


TOTAL- 


Apply at your nearest United Artists Exchange for CUTS and MATS! 
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tarma Talmadge 

ACCESSORIES | 

// 

in 

|"\ Q Woman// 

Du Darry of Passion 


Colored Insert Card 





(AM TAYLOM 

■DuBHRKC UlOMfHl of PfiSflOir 

CONRAD NAGEL* WILLIAM FANJUM 


Size 14 x 36—Price 25c each 



National Screen Service issues a Regular 
Service Trailer 90 feet long, on every United 
Artists picture. It also issues De Luxe 
Sound Trailers, 250 feet long, on many 
United Artists pictures. National Screen 
Service prices are: $25 per month for a com¬ 
plete service (West of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, $30), by which the exhibitor gets a 
Regular Service Trailer on every picture he 


plays, regardless of what company's pictures 
they are. Nonsubscribers to the monthly 
service pay $5 per Regular Service Trailer, 
with $1.50 remitted when the trailer is re¬ 
turned. Four months after the release date 
of a picture, a Regular Service Trailer is 
rented at $2.50, with $1 back when it is re¬ 
turned. The Regular Service Trailer is silent. 


Talking Trailers 

Special Sound Trailers for "’Du Barry, Woman of Passion" are available from 
National Screen Service. Prices on application. 

Address all queries and orders to 

126 W. 46th St., New York, N. Y. 

NATIONAL SCREEN SERVICE, Inc. I 922 S-Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

' 810 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Posters 

A variety of paper is available on 
"Du Barry, Woman of Passion," in the.fol¬ 
lowing sizes: 24 sheet, six sheet, three sheet 
and one sheet. Order them from your near¬ 
est United Artists exchange at the prices 
indicated on the order blank. 

Lobby Displays 

Miniature reproductions of your lobby 
display appear on the lower half of this 
page. They are done in glowing natural 
colors and may be procured at the prices 
mentioned below. 

8x10 Stills 

Black and White Photos including star 
heads, close-ups, scene shots and novelty 
shots for ads, publicity, lobby display and 
window display are to be had in sets of 30 
at $3.00, and also a first run set of 20 at 
$2.00. The second set does not duplicate 
any of the stills available in the first set. 


Cuts and Mats 

Apply at your nearest United Artists ex¬ 
change for cuts and mats on "Du Barry, 
Woman of Passion." See price list attached 
to this Campaign Book. 



Size No. I—Price 15c 




11x14 



II x 14 | | x 14 


II x 14 


I I x 14 







\orm«i 

Talmadge 

JAM TAYtORJ 

IJJOMAnofPAO 

CONRAD NAGEL 


Colored Lobby Displays 

Above .Eight II x I4's 

(Price, per set, 75 cents) 


Left and Right. 

(Price, each, 40 cents) 


Two 22 x 28's 


Important Notice 

Exhibitors duly licensed to exhibit the picture mentioned 
herein are authorized to use the advertising material and 
ideas contained in this book solely for the purpose of 
exploiting the picture named herein and for no other pur¬ 
pose. The use of such advertising material and ideas by 
all other persons is prohibited. Any infringement of this 
registered copyright will be prosecuted under the law. 

Copyright MCMXXX by United Artists Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. 



(22 x 28) 


(22 x 28) 

Members Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, Will Hays, President 














































































talking, singing, silent or with music 



























Scanned from the United Artists collection at the Wisconsin 
Center for Film and Theater Research. 


Digitization and post-production completed in the University 
of Wisconsin-Madison's Department of Communication Arts, 
with funding from the Mary Pickford Foundation. 



www.marypickford.org 
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